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THE SOCIAL VALUE OF THE SALOON, 


Wuat is the saloon in society’ What is its social value ? 
What are the demands which it supplies? are questions which 
have received a variety of answers. In general it may be said 
that these answers have fallen under two main heads, determined 
in each case by the point of view of those giving them. The 
patron of the saloon speaks: “It is a necessary feature of my 
life. It furnishes me with many things which I cannot get else- 
where. It does me no harm;” and his words savor of convic- 
tion. But another is heard: ‘‘] am opposed to the saloon and 
to the liquor traffic in all its forms. It is unnecessary; it 
is waste; it is more than that; it is positive evil and vicious 
in the highest degree. It represents no necessity and sup- 
plies no legitimate want.” Diametrically opposed to each other, 
yet both have spoken from conviction and each has stated 
the truth as it exists for him. But there is no truth in a con- 
tradiction until it be resolved. Society has at least become 
conscious of the contradiction; its resolution can follow only 
upon a complete statement of its terms ; and it is in the hope that 
certain partially neglected facts may herein be brought forward, 
which shall contribute to such a complete statement, that this 
paper is submitted. 

The nineteenth ward of Chicago according to the schoo! 
census of 1896 has a population of 48,280. It is a workingman’s 
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district and the population is typical of unskilled labor in gen- 
eral. The largest foreign elements in the ward are the Irish, 
German, Italian and Bohemian, stated in the order of relative 


numerical strength. Of those of foreign parentage about one-half 
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are American born. As to moral condition, neither the extremes 

of vice nor of virtue are reached, while the general moral tone is 

rather healthful. It is believed that so far as population and é 
worldly condition can be held to affect the saloon problem the 

conditions of the nineteenth ward are typical of the problem in } 
general. A caretul study of the saloons in the ward has been 
made, of which this does not profess to be a report. It is merely 
a statement of impressions gathered in the course of the inves- 
tigation; the report itself belongs to a larger whole not yet com- 

pleted in details. The laboratory method was employed. The r- 
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saloons were visited, an atte mpt was made to escape that bane 


of social investigation—the psychologist’s fallacy In so far 
as possible, conditions were exchanged Purse and scrip were 
left behind. The saloon became an integral feature of life It 





was loafing place, news center, and basis of food supply in its 
free lunch counter; a complete orientation was made into its life 
Trammeled neither by an abstinence pledge nor by a predispo- 
sition for its wares, it is believed that the freedom necessary to 
unbiased judgment was obtained. 

It was assumed in beginning the investigation that an insti- 
tution which society has so generally created for itself must meet 
a definite social demand ; and that the demand was not synony- 
mous with a desire on the part of society to commit suicide by 


means of alcoholic poison was taken for granted. The question 
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became that of fixing the demand, of determining the social value. 
What does the saloon offer that renders it so generally useful, in 
the economic sense, to the great mass of those who patronize it ? 
For it is use, not abuse, that it stands for. It does not personify 
‘the vilest elements of modern civilization.” It does not ‘trade 
in and batten upon intemperance.” It supplies legitimate needs 
and stands alone in supplying them. It transforms the individ- 
ual into a soctus where there is no other transforming power. 
It unites the many ones into a common whole which we call 
society, and it stands for this union amid conditions which would 
otherwise render it impossible, and intemperance is but its acci- 
dent. The evils it produces have been portrayed in glowing 
terms: ‘*Men and women glorying in drunkenness and shame ;”’ 
“The sotted beasts who nightiy gather at the bar.” The more 
uncommon particular has been declared the universal. The excep- 
tion has been made the rule. If the evils of liquor drinking were 
in fact what they have been in imagination the human species 
would have become extinct in Europe within any three centuries 
since the rise of the Roman Empire. The man who speaks of 
drunkenness and intemperance only, when treating of drink in 
general, does not exhaust his subject. Indeed it may be ques- 
tioned whether he reaches it. That intemperance is an excep- 
tion can be proved only by careful observation. It is believed 
that the personal use of this method will support these statements. 
That great waste is incident to every movement of our social 
machinery cannot be doubted; that the waste is even greater 
here than elsewhere need not be denied. The machinery is still 
useful, though many refuse to look beyond its waste, and it will 
be employed until a better machine is invented. 

Primarily the saloon is a social center. Few will deny this. 
It is the workingman’s club. Many of his leisure hours are spent 
here. In it he finds more of the things which approximate to 
luxury than he finds at home, almost more than he finds in any 
other public place in the ward. In winter the saloon is warm, 
in summer it is cool, at night it is brightly lighted, and it is 
always clean. More than that there are chairs and tables and 
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papers and cards and lunch, and in many cases pool and billiards, 
while in some few well-equipped gymnasiums can be found which 
are free to patrons. What more does the workingman want for 


his club? He already has all that most clubs offer their mem- 





bers— papers and cards and food and drink and service— and 
being modest in his wants their quality satisfies him. But his 
demand for even these things is not fundamental, they are but 
means to his social expression, It is the society of his fellows 
that he seeks and must have. 

To say that the saloon is the workingman’s club does not 
answer a single objection which its opponents raise; one must 
first prove the necessity of workingmen’s clubs and of the kind 
that the saloon represents. The common laborer works ten hours 


per day, his pay is small. In many cases his family is large, at 
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best his food would not be found sufficient for his gentler brother ; 
add to this that his work is hard and his food poorly cooked, 
and the whole result will be a subnormal life. Given a human 
being, a center of life force, and among his first expressions will be 
a demand for society, nor does the family alone supply this want. 
History does not supply a single illustration of the self-sufficiency 
of the family. The social activity reaches bevond the immediate 
tie tothe brother who is a brother only by courtesy. Social need 
outgrows the family and creates its own larger society, and this is 
what my workingman must do. He does not desert his familv. 
He is not disloyal tothem in seeking it, but he must find a larger 
circle in which to move. He must himself articulate in a large: 
life, and where shall he find it ? 

Does not the church offer what he seeks? In the first place 
four churches are somewhat inadequate to the needs of a popu- 
lation of 48,000, and yet if all places of worship in the ward, 
both Jewish and Gentile, be counted, four will be the net result. 
It is conceived that there is a difference between religious and 
social need —-a difference between the organs of religious and 
social expression. The church is primarily devoted to worship. 
We seek socta/ity, and even a reconstructed church open seven 
days and nights in the week might fail to recognize our want. 
Indeed it may be questioned whether the church is called upon 
to note it. With us it does not, and our question remains unan- 
swered 

But someone may say: ‘Are there not clubs where he can 
go: No, and if there were they would offer conventions instead 
of freedom; must offer conventions of order of business, officers, 
etc., because of the inherent nature of clubs. The democratic ele- 
ment which is most essential —the absolute freedom to come and 
go and do as one pleases——cannot be incorporated into a club. 
But this reservation must be made, that in so tar as the club 
expresses his vital interests, in the same measure does it become 
the institution which we seek. The trade union answers to this 
description. It is a much higher form of social expression than 


the saloon, and among its members it has supplanted the saloon 
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in a large degree, but at present a very small percentage of 
workingmen belong to trade unions and their demand tor social 


expression is not thus supplied; vet the retormer’s greatest hope 


lies along this line, while his energies are largely given to more 
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futile forms of social service. Of other organizations created for 
the purpose of ministering to this social need, most have been 
failures. They have come frem the outside, splendid schemes 
to impress men, but alas! not toexpress them. But they succeed 
only as they express the human energy which they seek to con- 
vert to better uses. 

Four churches, a few trade unions and impressive social forms 
cannot hope to meet the social needs of 48,000 people. Remem- 
ber that there are no music halls or theaters beside. ‘*What else 
have they but the saloon,” and to the saloon they go. It was 
created for this purpose and still functions to this want. 


The saloonkeeper is the only man who keeps open house in 
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the ward. It is his business to entertain. It does not matter 
that he does not select his guests; that convention is useless 
among them. In fact his democracy is one element of his 
strength. His place is the common meeting ground of his neigh- 
bors—-and he supplies the stimulus which renders social life 
possible; there is an accretion of intelligence that comes to him 
in his business. He hears the best stories. He is the first to 
get accurate information as to the latest political deals and social 
mysteries. The common talk of the day passes through his ears 
and he is known to retain that which is most interesting. He 
himself articulates in a larger social center composed of many 
social leaders like himself who, each representing his own follow- 
ing, together come to have a much larger power and place than 
the average citizen. My workingman is not too democratic to 
respect the ready intelligence, the power, and the better dress of 
the leader in his social center. They draw him to the saloon, 
and once there they continue to hold him. In addition the 
saloonkeeper trusts him for drinks—-a debt of honor—yea 
more, he lends him money if in greater need. But the saloon- 
keeper is only one element in this analysis of attraction, and by 
no means the strongest. The desire to be with his fellows- 

the fascination which a comfortable room where men are has for 
him is more than he can resist ; moreover the things which these 
men are doing are enticing to him; they are thinking, vying 
with each other in conversation, in story telling, debate. Nothing 
of general or local interest transpires which they do not “argue”’ 
out. Their social stimulus is epitomized in the saloon. It is 
center of learning, books, papers, and lecture hall to them, the 
clearing house for their common intelligence, the place where 
their philosophy of life is worked out and from which their 
political and social beliefs take their beginning. As an edu- 
cational institution its power is very great and not to be scorned 
because skilled teachers are not present, for they teach them- 
selves. Nay, verily, the apostle of the new education may wel- 


come this as an illustration of education not divorced from social 


life by bonds of convention. 
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A No one who is familiar with this life will deny the great 
f educational value of the saloons, and this social expression, this 


freeing of human activity is rendered possible by the stimulant 


which the saloon offers. It stands not for social opportunity 











only. It affords also the conditions of sociality. ‘The first 
action of ethylic alcohol,” says Dr. Kerr, *‘is vascular relaxation, 
commonly called exhilaration or stimulation, when a glow of 
warmth spreads over the whole system, when the heart beats 
faster, when ‘happy thoughts’ crowd in upon the brain, when 
all seems life and light and joy, when everything without and 
within wears a roseate hue.”” The heart beats more rapidly- 

there is an exaltation of the mind, a freeing of emotional life, 
pleasurable ideas, rapid thought, unusual merriment. Is it not 
a social ideal—a condition in which each one would appear 
before his fellow? Only there are different ways of reaching it. 
The demanding power of individuals is here wanting. The 
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stimulus of books, pictures, and good music is absent. The con- 
stant stimulus of purposive intelligence is denied —a thousand 
things which stimulate to swift and happy thought in other forms 
of society are entirely wanting here. But human energy, which 
is after all the primal social fact, demands an avenue of escape 
and finds its conditions in the best way it can. 

Moreover this stimulus not only supplies immediate social 
need. It has all the value for present-day civilization that stimu- 
lants have ever had in the formation of history. It helps to pre- 
serve the idea which as yet cannot become an act, and failing 
in its function must otherwise die. Such, psychologists tell us, 
is the value of the stimulant —to free the individual from the con- 
sciousness of the limitation which prevents the realization of his 
ideal, and to preserve his ideal for him and for society. It is 
here that the saloon gets its ultimate social value. The bac- 
chanals were promoters of the Greek state, and the drinking of 
the Dark Ages contributed to the realization of the modern 
individual. Upon what beside shall the emotional life feed? or 
where shall it find its resting place of achievement, while the 
act itself is impossible save in the heightened activity of an 
exhilarated self’ In this way it is believed that the saloon is 
aiding in the development of a higher form of society by pre- 
serving in its patrons a higher social hope. This is but a part 
of the social need to which it ministers, but by no means the 
least part 

There is another primal need which the saloon supplies and 
in most cases supplies well. It is a food-distributing center 
a place where a hungry man can get as much as he wants to eat 
and drink for a small price. As a rule the food is notoriously 
good and the price notoriously cheap. And that air of poverty 
which unfailingly attends the cheap restaurant and finds its ade- 
quate expression in ragged and dirty table linen is here wanting. 
Instead polished oak tables are used and upon them reposes free 
an abundance such as to constantly surprise a depleted purse. 
That the saloon feeds thousands and feeds them well no one will 
deny who has passed the middle of the day there. 

As to the physiological effects of the use of alcohol, the 
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experiments conducted in the Yale laboratory, as they are 
reported in Nature, would seem to indicate that when the quantity 


of alcohol used is not in excess of 2 per cent. ol the digestive 


fluid, digestive activity is aided by its presence. “Whisky can 











be considered to impede the solvent action of the gastric juices 
only when taken immoderately and in intoxicating quantities.’ 
It is believed that a large part of the ordinary beer drinking 
contributes less than 2 per cent. in alcohol to the whole diges- 
tive fluid—-but the proof is almost inaccessible. Dr. Keeley 
declares that “in the laboring man a certain quantity of alcohol 
will preserve the body weight with the same foot pounds of 
labor, and with a given quantity of food; and if these other 
things are equal the absence of the alcohol will require more food, 
or a decrease either in the labor or in the body weight.” He 
contends that its action is not to build up tissue but to prevent 
its breaking down. ‘It has an inhibitory action on cell metab- 
olism.” He adds: “1 understand that these things are matters 
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of demonstration, and that the everyday use of alcohol among 
laborers satisfactorily proves the value of the use and not the 
abuse of alcohol as a food direct and indirect.” 

Such it is believed is the social value of the saloon. That it 
functions to certain social wants otherwise not supplied is our 
thesis. That its wares are poison is nowhere lost to sight, but 
that the poison appears in their abuse and not in their use is our 
contention. It is also admitted that social want is very inade- 
quately supplied by the saloon. That a condition in which the 
idea can express itself in emotional terms only is essentially 
pathological. But it is believed that the saloon will continue to 
supply it as long as its opponents continue to wage a war of 
extermination against all that it represents, instead of wisely aid- 
ing social life to reach that plane where its present evils shall 
no longer be its accidents. The saloon is a thing come out of 
the organic life of the world, and it will give place only to a 
better form of social functioning. That a better form is possible 
to a fully conscious society no one can deny. When and what this 
form shall be remains for society’s component units to declare. 
The presence of the saloon in an unorganized society is proof con- 
clusive that society can wisely organize the need which it supplies. 

It is hardly necessary to enlarge further upon the evils of the 
saloon in a protest against the predominance of one-sided state- 
ments in that very particular. They are many and grave, and 
cry out to society for proper consideration. But proper con- 
sideration involves a whole and not a half truth, and the whole 
truth involves its own power of proper action. In the absence 
of higher forms of social stimulus and larger social life the 
saloon will continue to function in society, and for that great 
part of humanity which does not possess a more adequate form 
of social expression the words of Esdras will remain true: It is 
wine that ‘‘maketh the mind of the king and of the fatherless 
child to be all one, of the bondman and of the freeman, of the 
poor and of the rich. It turneth every thought into jollity and 
mirth, so that a man remembereth neither sorrow nor debt; and 


it maketh every heart glad.” E. C. Moore 
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STUDY OF THE CRIMINAL IN MEXICO 

EVERYONE knows that study of the criminal by scientific 
methods is pursued with ardor in several European countries. 
However widely workers may ultimately diverge from the ideas 
of Cesare Lombroso, his writings and influence have been most 
important in furthering such study. In this country the interest 
has been somewhat desultory. While the Bertillon system of 
measurement for identification has been adopted at some places, 
while important experiments have been made toward physical 
regeneration of individual prisoners, and while the government 
supports a special agent to investigate the relations between 
education and crime, it cannot be claimed that we have done 
much that is serious toward extensive and systematic investi- 
gation and record. 

There exists in our sister republic — Mexico — one study of 
this kind which in some respects is a model. In the femitenct- 
aria of the state of Puebla, at the city of Puebla, is a thoroughly 
organized, well-equipped Department of Anthropology. This 
Departamento de antropologia was established April 2, 1891. It 
occupies three large rooms on the second floor of the building, 
and is under direction of Dr. Francisco Martinez Baca. Its 
work is divided between the laboratory, statistical office, and 
museum. 

Minute study is made of each prisoner sent to the peniten- 
tiary. Detailed record is kept of the results. These records are 
preserved in a large book — which we may call the Record Book. 
The portrait of the prisoner is placed at the upper left-hand 
corner of the page ; below it, to the left, is an extract from legal 
documents giving the details of his crime. There follow then 
personal data of several classes. 

(a) General: Name; cell number; age; status; business ; 
race; religion; origin; birthplace ; last residence ; latitude, alti- 
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tude, climate, and topography of both these places; statement 
whether the crime is frequent at those places. 

(6) heography: Antecedents of the parents, brothers, immedi- 
ate relatives; previous history ; conditions of the family life; the 
neuropathic history of the family. 

(c) Cephalometry : Kleven diameters of the head and face: 
the tacial angle 

() Anthropometry: Stature; weight; arm reach; chest girth ; 
total length of upper and lower members; relative lengths of the 
arm, forearm, hand, and middle finger; relative lengths of the 
thigh, leg, and foot; notes of asymmetries or abnormalities. 

(¢) Phystognomy: Study of the shape of the head and form 
of the body; examination of the forehead, nose, eyes, mouth, 
teeth, general aspect, eve color, grimaces, abundance of hair, 
color of hair, beard development, etc.; prominence of cheek 
bones, and of the maxillary angles; skin color; muscular devel- 
opment; general condition. 

(f) Organoscopy: General sensibility as shown by the esthesi- 
ometer and electrical tests; sensibility to heat; reaction of mus- 
cles and veins to electrical excitation; to amyl-nitrite ; dvynamo- 
metric tests ; development of tactile sense ; of other senses ; state 
oft reflex action in skin and tendons. 

(¢) Psychological: Development of intelligence; memory 
imagination; predominant sentiments, affections, and passions ; 
dominant temper; providence ; education; use of slang; tattoo- 
ing; writing; use of written symbols or hieroglyphics ; his firma 

Conduct Book.— From the time a prisoner is received until he 
is discharged a careful report is kept of his life in prison 
health, conduct, exhibitions of character, punishments, their 
causes. 

Book of Autographs.— The handwriting of criminals and other 
abnormal persons has been studied with some care and may give 
some information. In Mexico a person's signature — firma — 
does not consist simply of his name, but also of a flourish, usually 


below or across his name, which is frequently elaborate and 


peculiar and upon which more pains is spent than on the writing 
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of the name itselt It is quite certain that any value that may 
rest in the handwriting finds for the student its maximum in this 
fantastic flourish. A special book 1s devoted toa collec tion ot 


these autographs. 





Book of Autopstes.— Any prisoner dying in the penitentiary is 
dissected carefully and a minute record is made of every anatomo- 
pathologic lesion or abnormality. 

It will be seen that a mass of most important material is 
being secured regarding these Puebla criminals. According to 
law, the skulls and brains of all criminals who die in the institu- 
tion are the property of the museum of the department. The 
brains themselves are preserved, but in addition to that careful 
copies are made of them in plaster before they have had time to 
lose form or size by shrinkage. In 1892 a report of the work of 
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the department was prepared for the World’s Columbian Expo- 
It forms an octavo volume of some 123 pages, with dia- 
grams and plates. Its title is Estudios de Antropologia Criminal. 
It is written by Dr. Baca and his assistant, Dr. Manuel Vergara 
When it was written there were in the 


sition. 


It is an important work. 
museum skulls and brains of twenty-six individuals, whose life 
histories, prison conduct, mode of death, and physical structure 
were all known to the authors. The volume contains the first 
printed observations upon the criminality of a race. 
Seventy-three per cent. of these individuals were of Indian 
race. Their absolute brain weight was low, varying from 1295.91 
grams to 1157.85 grams. This is to be expected in a population 
which is badly nourished, overworked physically, and under- 
worked intellectually. Sixty-nine per cent. of them showed 
meningeal affections. Abnormalities in the brain were common; 
among them was the presence of a fourth frontal convolution, 
found in almost 20 per cent. of the cases. The horizontal and 
vertical antero-posterior circumferences of the skull are small; 
the latter shows that the lack of development is wo¢ in the hinder 
portion, which is normal in size, but in the forward part. Cer- 
tain points regarded as evidences of criminality in Europe are 
believed by our authors to be racial features. Thus the epactal 
bone (os inca) is common; again, heavy eye arches, so conspic- 
uous in European criminals, are here almost lacking. In Europe 
the aésence of natural beard growth is mentioned as a criminal 
sign; in Mexico, among a people with naturally smooth bodies 
and faces, its presence is sinister. So true is this that popular 
saying asserts: Vo te fies de indio barbon ni de espagnol lampino; 
mi de mujer que hable como hombre, ni de hombre que hable como nino. 
(Trust not the bearded Indian nor the beardless Spaniard ; 
neither the woman who talks like a man, nor the man who talks 
like a child.) The more common skull form in these cases is 
the dolichocephalic (which is also the more common form in 
the race) or long skull; yet more than 20 per cent. are brachy- 
cephalic. In Europe exaggerated or extreme forms of skull of 
these types aré considered degenerate signs; in Mexico such 
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extreme forms are rare. Asymmetry of skull and of face, pro- 
jecting ears, absence of the helix of the ear, attached lobule, dis- 
proportionate size of the ear,—all these are common among 
Mexican as among European criminals. 

Unfortunately, however, in Mexico we have no observations 
on normal cases for comparison. That any mark or characte 
shall be cailed a stigma of degeneration or criminality it must 
not be among the normal race characters of the people studied. 
What is distinctly degenerate among one people may be quite 
normal in another. Our authors do not overlook these facts. 
In only one case, however, have they data regarding the normal 
race type; in the matter of skull form and asymmetry of the 
skull they have the evidence drawn from 594 normal cases. The 
result of comparison shows plainly enough that asymmetry is 
more common in criminals than in honest folk. 

Chapters upon Hygiene of the Penitentiary and Medical Sta- 
tistics follow. Finally the authors present five full-page plates, 
each showing twenty portraits of criminals, and four most impor- 
tant chart tables. On these are shown the collected data for all 
the twenty-six cases. I. Brains. II. Details of anatomo-path- 
ological lesions as shown by autopsies. III. Craniometric; sev- 
enty measures being made on each skull. IV. Cranioscopic. 

It is certain that Dr. Baca has developed a department of 
criminal anthropology far more comprehensive in plan and scope 
than any in our own country; it is also certain that his book is 
the most important original contribution of material yet made in 
criminology in America. While it may be regretted that Lom- 
broso’s ideas have so strongly influenced the authors, and while 
our lack of data regarding normal Mexican Indians is to be 
deplored, this carefully presented mass of observations is of 


great value. 
FREDERICK STARR. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 











THE STAKE OF THE CHURCH IN THE SOCIAL 
MOVEMENT. 

THIS paper is not an exhortation to the church to do its duty 
in social reform. It is not an appeal to conscience, but to the 
more delicately developed faculty of looking out for our own 
interest. I wish to show to all who believe that the church has 
an important function to fulfill in the complex structure of human 
society, that the future and welfare of this great institution would 
be impaired by social deterioration and advanced by true social 
progress. 

Churches are institutions rooted in the national life; they will 
flourish if their soil is fertile of good; they will decay if it is 
barren and parched. Like other institutions the churches not 
only have duties to perform, but rights and interests of their own 
to guard. They own property; they employ men; they receive 
and disburse moneys. It stands to reason that anything which 
affects property, employment, and finances generally will affect 
the churches too. Of course with the church, more than with 
any other institution, the question of duty is paramount. If her 
duty collides with her interest, her duty must be done, though it 
tear the last shred of property from her naked body. But as 
long as there is no such collision, considerations of self-interest 
are legitimate; most of all if it can be shown that its duty and 
its self-interest in the wider outlook run parallel. 

I shall endeavor to point out the stake which the church as 
an institution has in various phases of the social movement. 

Take first the land question, the fundamental economic ques- 
tion. In all our occupations we need land, a docus standi. Even 
the push-cart peddler, who uses the public streets for his busi- 
ness with nearly as much freedom as if he were a_ peripatetic 
street-car company, needs a place to store his cart at night and 
another to store himself. The request of Archimedes, Ads 7rov ora, 
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“Give me a place to stand and IJ will lift the earth with a lever,” 
is the modest request of every worker on earth, only that we 
expect to lift ourselves rather than the earth. Now religious 
work, as soon as it gets beyond the first itinerant stage, makes the 
same demand, and makes it increasingly. The churches need 
land for their work. And if so, any legal or social condition 
affecting the availability of the land will affect church work. 

To take the extreme case: the monopoly of land in a cer- 
tain district would give the owner the power of autocratic inter- 
ference in the religious affairs of the district owned. I understand 
that Lord Salisbury as lord of the manor refuses dissent a stand- 
ing place on his lands. Similar action has been attempted by 
corporations in this country. 

Of course control so complete and so personal is rare, at 
least as yet. But it is not a rare thing for the conditions of land 
ownership to act at least as a check on church extension. Ifa 
church wishes to make itself socially useful to the community by 
erecting a parish house near the church, the first item to be con- 
sidered is the price of the land needed. If it wishes to begin 
a mission for evangelistic work, the first item again is the 
rent of the store or hall. If land is readily obtainable and rent 
low, such expansion of church work is comparatively easy. If 
land prices and rents are high, church expansion is checked to 
that extent, unless the wealth and liberality of the members 
have grown in the same ratio as land values. In smaller cities 
or in the suburbs churches often grow out of cottage meetings 
or Sunday schools held in private houses; but as population 
thickens and space grows dearer the former dwellers in houses 
become dwellers in tenements, and the free foothold is lost to 
church enterprises during their infancy. A certain church in 
New York thirty-five years ago maintained several missions 
simultaneously ; several of these grew into churches, which in 
turn propagated. Recently the same church desired to enter into 
similar work once more. It is stronger now in membership and 
liberality, but it was found that no suitable store could be secured 
under fifty dollars a month and that amount was prohibitive. 
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The rise of land values acts as an automatic brake on church 
extension, and the worst of it is that the pressure of the brake 
grows strongest precisely when the free expansion of church 
work is most needed, namely, when population is congested. In 
no great city, so far as I know, do the churches keep pace with 
the growth of the population. Is this altogether due to the leth- 
argy of the churches, or ought some of the blame to go to the 
nimbleness of land values ? 

Of course in so far as land values are regulated by a just and 
inevitable natural law we can have no quarrel with them. We 
cannot complain if the best sites are dearer than the worst. But 
in so far as land values are artificially enhanced by land specula- 
tion and by a vicious system of taxation, the churches have a 
right to cry out against the silken bands that are strangling 
religious enterprise in common with every other form of enter- 
prise. Anyone who for purposes of speculation holds land in 
or about a city idle or partly idle contributes thereby to raise 
the price of every inch of soil in that town and hampers every 
church that wants to use land. And if our system of taxation 
taxes idle land more gently than improved land, and encourages 
speculation in land by allowing land owners to appropriate the 
increase in value created by the community, that system of tax- 
ation is as hostile to church work as to any other form of indus- 
try and progress. The church has a stake in the land question. 

I wish some competent single taxer would tell us how churches 
would fare under the single tax. If the present exemption of 
church property from taxation continued under that system, it 
would practically cut in two the cost of securing a place of wor- 
ship, and would enable the churches to devote their resources 
entirely to the erection of a suitable building. If total exemp- 
tion were refused, partial exemption on some sliding scale might 
be permitted. And even if all government favors were withdrawn, 
and the church property were taxed evenly with other property, 
I doubt if they would be worse off than they are now. They 
would be situated then as if they were located on leased ground 
now, with the privilege of unlimited renewals. Moreover the 
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value of the ground used, on which the tax would be com- 
puted, would be lower than at present; first, because land now 
idle would be forced into use and would come into competition 
with all other land; second, because the speculative water would 
be let out of all land values. Then, too, it is on the whole juster 
to a corporation like a church, which is constantly renewing its 
membership, to tax its members evenly from year to year for the 
use of its ground, than to draw the entire purchase price from a 
single set of members ina few years. Practically this is usually 
impossible ; most churches when they have secured property are 
compelled to carry a mortgage debt for a number of years, thus 
distributing the exertion over a longer term. But under the 
present system, after interest has been paid for years, the princi- 
pal is still as big as ever and will have to be paid some time. 
Under the single tax there would be no principal to pay. 

The only churches that would be less favorably situated under 
the single tax than under the present system would be old 
churches holding valuable land in down-town districts of our 
cities. At present they are often enabled to sell ata very great 
advance over the price once paid and with their booty to move 
up town, buy a fine site, and begin over again. This process 
would be stopped. If the stampede of the down-town churches 
were checked in this way, the mourning would be great, but not 


universal. 


In the second place, the churches have a stake in the entire 
question of the distribution of wealth. If the present tendency 
to accumulation should continue; if the middle class should 
dwindle and our country be filled with a great proletariat — would 
the churches be profited thereby ? We have Christ’s word for it 
that the kingdom of God does not flourish among the rich. We 
have our own observation for it that it does not flourish among 
the very poor. The churches seem to thrive best among plain 
and sturdy people, who earn their living in the sweat of their own 
brows, but who are not harried beyond hope by the cares of the 
morrow or driven beyond their strength by the exactions of their 
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daily tasks. The churches have as much interest in looking 
after the permanence and prosperity of this class as the German 
peasant along the Rhine has in keeping intact the thin layer of 
ground on his hillsides from which his vines draw their sus- 
tenance. 

If we come to have a well-defined wealthy class and a per- 
manently poor class, we shall also have rich churches and poor 
churches, with a gulf fixed between them. Wealthy families 
will drift together. No amount of gush about rich and poor 
meeting together in the church, no amount even of real Christian 
sacrifice will be sufficient to overcome the silent social forces 
which will stratify people in the churches according to their 
wealth. The life of awealthy man in a church of poor people is 
not altogether pleasant. Much is expected of him and little grat- 
itude is given him. If he uses his managing capacity and the 
influence of his wealth he is accused of domineering and carrying 
the church in his pocket. If he is morally sensitive, the contrast 
between the poverty of his brethren and his own wealth will 
cause him constant social compunction and spiritual unrest, and 
after all he will not feel that he and his family sustain real 
Christian fellowship with those about him. If his natural mas- 
culine democracy can overcome the hindrances, it is a question 
if his wife will do the same. Sooner or later there will be a turn 
and the family will pass gracefully into a church composed of 
their social equals and ministering to the zwsthetic tastes created 
by wealth. As surely as great differences in wealth exist, so 
surely will they manifest themselves in church life too. 

As the poorer churches lose their best contributors they find 
it harder to pay their way. Even nowit is almost impossible for 
a church in New York composed entirely of working people to 
equip and maintain its own worship, especially against the com- 
petition of wealthier neighbors. Outside aid is called in. But 
where permanent financial help is given some degree of control 
usually has to be conceded. The weak church is turned into a 
‘‘mission”’ or reduced to some form of vassalage. Or it comes 
under the control of some larger organization and that again is 
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managed by men with time and money to spare. Even among 
the free churches a “bastard episcopacy, based on money only,” 
grows up, with ali the dangers of an ecclesiastical episcopacy and 
none of its spiritual power. The independence and self-govern- 
ment of the local churches, which are justly cherished by our 
most American denominations, will under such circumstances 
decay in fact, though still maintained in theory. These condi- 
tions are even now blighting the manliness and the Christian 
initiative of the churches. 

The distribution of the national wealth also affects the income 
and efficiency of missionary and benevolent societies. If the 
income of the people sinks to the bare cost of living, there is 
little margin for missionary contributions. The widow’s mites 
were large in the sight of God, but the trustees of the temple 
fund could not make them go very far. On the other hand the 
gifts of the rich, while often dazzling by their splendor, are actu- 
ally small compared with their superfluity and in proportion to 
the total wealth controlled by them. The best and steadiest 
givers, if properly educated to give, are people of steady income 
who have a fair margin above the immediate necessities of life. 
To put the case concretely, imagine two churches; suppose that 
the aggregate income of the members in the one is about as large 
as in the other, say $150,000 a year. But in the one church this 
income is divided about evenly among 100 families, averaging 
$1500 a year; in the other there are 100 families receiving about 
$500 a year, and two families with $50,000 a year each. Under 
ordinary circumstances it can safely be predicted that the former 
church would give more steadily and liberally to missionary pur- 
poses than the latter. 

If wealth concentrates in few hands, the churches will become 
more and more dependent on a few rich men for all larger under- 
takings. It would even now disturb the equilibrium of the 
denominations if some rich giver became alienated, or if he died 
and his heirs preferred another denomination. Such dependence 
of the churches on men of worldly power and often of worldly 
mind would contain the essence of that dependence of the church 
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on the state from which American Christianity has cut loose. 
It would expose the churches to dictation by those whose spirit 
cannot well be in sympathy with pure Christianity. The churches 
have everything to gain from a fairly even distribution of wealth. 
They would thrive best in a population in which there would be 
neither great fortunes nor solid poverty. It is therefore to their 
interest to assist in securing a condition in which every man 
would obtain an approximately fair return for his work, and 
nothing more. 


In the third place the church has an interest of its own in the 
hours and conditions of labor. The demands on the vitality and 
vigor of all classes of workers are greater today than in former 
ages, and greater in America than on the more leisurely conti- 
nent. Under our competitive methods of production and under 
the whiplash of American intensity the pace is fearfully rapid. 
If in addition the food and housing of the workers are inadequate, 
the consumption of vitality is ruinous. The efforts of organized 
labor to maintain the Sunday rest and to shorten the weekly 
hours of labor are intended to check in a measure this rapid 
exploitation of the vitality of workingmen. 

The churches, at least according to the American conceptions 
of church life, are largely dependent on the voluntary labor of 
their members. The gospel of work is preached incessantly. 
In the Sunday school, the sewing school, the evangelistic meet- 
ing, and in all its multifarious work a modern church may be 
officered by paid workers, but the rank and file are volunteer 
workers. These men and women voluntarily add this religious 
and philanthropic work to the weekly stint of work by which 
they earn their daily bread. It is plain that the more completely 
their professional work consumes their working force, the less 
will they have left for the work of the church. How cana young 
woman put any brightness and sustained charm into her Sunday- 
school work if she has been standing for eleven hours a day 
behind a counter, perhaps without a chair to sit down in even 
during the intervals of her work? How can a man travel up 
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and down tenement stairs and stand the physical and mental 
wear of house-to-house visiting when he has been working all 
the week in an ill-ventilated shop amid the clang of machinery ? 
They do this extra labor; they rejoice in doing it; but often they 
break down under it. It is grand; it is also heartbreaking. 
Our type of church life, with its abundant use of volunteer 
labor, makes the churches dependent on some measure of leisure 
and surplus energy among their members. In the measure in 
which the people are drained of their strength by excessive hours 
of labor, and by poor ventilation, insufficient noonday rest, etc., 
in that measure the churches are robbed of their workers. In 
really poor districts the churches even now depend mostly on 
paid labor and on the help of workers of the upper classes from 
other churches. But that is a retrograde tendency, and if it 
became general would change the very type of the religion 


preached. 


That leads us to another point. The increasing social distress 
and degradation of the people has led to the establishment of the 
so-called institutional churches. There are but few churches in 
every city conspicuous for their institutional features, but scarcely 
any churches have entirely escaped the influences of this tend- 
ency. It has modified them all. This is greatly to the credit 
of the churches. However ill considered some of the manifes- 
tations may be, it is at any rate an effort to cope with a sad situa- 
tion inaChristly spirit. But that does not do away with the fact 
that a fearful burden has thus been imposed on the churches. 
Institutional features greatly increase the cost of church work. 
They make immense demands on the energy, care, and organizing 
ability of the leaders. Unless there are ample funds to employ 
paid helpers, the extra work will mostly fall back on the pastor. 
It is like increasing the diameter, weight, and revolutions of a 
fly-wheel without increasing the size of the ax!e around which it 
spins. Insurance agents ought to regard the pastor of an insti- 
tutional church as a bad risk. It is murderous work. And the 
more willing and conseerated a man is, the faster will it wear 
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him out. If this is inevitable, ministers must e’en get nervous 
prostration and creep away to a hole to die. ‘‘ Dulce et decorum 
est pro patria mori.” But if it is a needless sacrifice, ministers 
have a right to object against being made the scapegoats of 
others. By the great primal law of self-preservation they have 
a right to object against the way human wreckage is being dumped 
down on them to cure and set up again. When | was a boy of 
fifteen I was once set all alone to stack the straw turned out by 
an eight-horse threshing machine. My frantic efforts under that 
inexorable stream of straw were a foretaste of later experiences. 
If an active city pastor will compute the time he has spent during 
the last three years in turning himself intoan employment bureau 
and dealing with out-of-works, he will realize how much his work 
and welfare are affected by social conditions. 

In one way this philanthropic work has given a wholesome 
bent to modern church life. But there is always danger that 
the distinctively spiritual work will be crowded to one side. 
Those who object to the institutional church as a perversion of 
the church are not altogether wrong. It was an early experience 
of the apostles that they could not “continue steadfastly in 
prayer and in the ministry of the word” if they had to ‘“‘serve 
tables.” Nor is the moral effect on the people purely good. 
Wherever something is to be had for nothing, cupidity is 
aroused, and the spiritual work of the churches will have to be 
done through a clinging and blinding vapor of self-seeking and 
hypocrisy. 

The institutional church is a necessary evil. The people 
ought to be able to provide for themselves what the churches 
are trying to provide for them. If the people had comfortable 
homes, steady work, and a margin of income for the pleasures 
of life, they could look out for themselves and the churches 
could prune off their institutional attachments. While social 
conditions were simple and wholesome there were no institu- 
tional churches ; the family and neighborhood could attend to 
the isolated cases of sickness and need. Make social life 
healthy and you can simplify church work. Let poverty and 
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helplessness increase, and the work of the churches will increase 
too. The more Christlike they are, the more unbearable will 
their burdens become. Certainly the churches have a stake in 


the social movement. 


A still subtler detriment suffered by the church through 
social deterioration is that the morale of its members is impaired 
and its reputation in the community weakened. It is a common- 
place of the statistics of crime that periods of financial depression 
are accompanied and followed by an increase in all forms of 
crime against property. Men are pushed hard and cross the 
lines of legality. But statistics take no account of those who 
are pushed across the line drawn by their own conscience 
or the conscience of their moral community. Any attentive 
observer must have noticed the havoc wrought by the last 
three years. I have seen church members take positions in the 
liquor trade against the protest of their conscience and their 
social pride. Christian men remain in business situations where 
they have to lie habitually on behalf of their employers ; they 
are afraid they will find no other position. The distress of this 
last winter has reached even the women who have hitherto 
found work by washing, scrubbing, etc., and widows who have 
heretofore maintained their self-respect are now living with men 
to whom they are not married in order to have bread and shelter 
for themselves and their children. This snapping of moral 
restraints is most injurious where there has been sincere striving 
to live a right life. There it is a sin against the light. Church 
members in such cases lose their self-respect; they get out of 
view of their church; they enter the class of publicans and 
sinners. The last three years have come like the devastating 
floods of the Mississippi and have swept away what the church 
has erected with infinite labor. What if the downward move- 
ment of these years should become in a measure permanent? 
Has the church no stake in these questions ? 

Anything that impairs the morale of the church also impairs 
its reputation for moral superiority. It is perhaps the instinct 
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of human equality in a morbid form which prompts men to seize 
so eagerly on the sins and inconsistencies of church members 
and to argue from single cases that they are no better than other 
people and probably worse. But in spite of all that, the church 
still has a reputation, and that reputation is its stock in trade, 
its good will, its source of authority. To weaken it is to weaken 
the efficacy of the church and frustrate its work. 

The harder it is under our social environment to do the 
plain righteousness demanded by the standards of everyday life 
the less likely is it that Christians generally will live up to the 
more exacting demands of the peculiar morality of Jesus, which 
is theoretically the standard of the church. Jesus demands that 
we shall not lay up treasures on earth, but shall live like the birds, 
without care for the morrow. It is comparatively easy to ven- 
ture on a life of obedience to this command if one is sure of an 
opportunity to earn a living through every coming year. But 
when a man’s trade regularly has five months of work and seven 
months of idleness, and when men are crowded out by younger 
men and turned adrift as soon as the signs of age set in, it 
becomes pretty hard not to scrape together treasure while 
there is anything to scrape. Christ demands that we shall 
love our neighbor as ourselves. That is comparatively easy 
when it is clear that my neighbor is my coworker and that his 
prosperity involves my own. But if there is only one job for 
the two of us and it is a question between us who will snatch it, 
or if I can make my business pay only by drawing my neighbor's 
customers, it becomes difficult to love him as well as myself. I 
do not say that it becomes impossible; there are heroic souls 
that trample on impossibilities. But for the mass of Christian 
people obedience to the ethics of Jesus becomes more remote 
as the social conditions in which they live make the practice of 
the ordinary virtues harder. A socialist in Germany said to me 
that if ever the commune was established that would be the 
first fair chance for those who desired it to live according to the 


precepts of Jesus. 
But the farther the church lags behind its own acknowledged 
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standard of life the worse it is for its reputation. The charge 
of insincerity is made angry and incisive by the feeling of wrong 
done to society by the church. Men feel that the church by 
inefficiency and cowardice is responsible for the social ills under 
which they suffer. That is a tribute tothe latent moral power of the 
church. There is no such feeling toward any other organization. 
The secret societies of our country are large, wealthy, influential, 
composed of picked men, and many of them ostensibly formed to 
further the cause of humanity. I have met with no anger against 
them because they have left the social problems unsolved; not 
because they are doing all they can, but apparently because 
nobody thinks they have any saving power in them. But the 
church is covered with reproach and accusations. It stands 
indicted for culpable neglect and malfeasance in office, and such a 
charge is no more pleasant for a body of men than for an indi- 
vidual. It is not only a question of duty and the will of God. 
It is to the interest of the church to save its reputation and have 
the good will of its fellow-men. Does the salt of the earth enjoy 
being cast into the street and trodden under foot of men? 


Finally, it seems to me that even the mystic spiritual life of 
the church, its trust in God and fellowship with him, must suffer 
in the midst of social decay. I believe in the victorious power 
of the spiritual life. Faith can overcome the world and glory 
even in tribulation. I have seen holy lives unfolding in the most 
depressing surroundings, like edelweiss at the edge of a glacier. 
But Christ bids us pray that we be not led into temptation, know- 
ing that the stronger the temptation the fewer will resist. 

Walter Besant, in contemplating the sordid life of the East 
End of London, raises the question if there has ever been a great 
city that was really religious. I do not know; but I am sure 
that there is no great city in which modern industrialism has set 
up its smoking and flaring altars of Mammon in which religion 
is not struggling for its life like a flower growing among the 
cobble stones of the street. The larger our cities grow the less 
hold does religion seem to have over the multitude of men and 
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the general life. The church is inquiring for the cause with com- 
punctions of conscience and anguish of heart. It has sought 
to improve its organization, to try new methods, to elicit more 
funds. It has blamed the tired workers for their lack of success. 
But still it looks like a losing race. Is it not perhaps true that 
as the social life of the people grows sordid, as the home and 
family life are contracted and crushed, and as the future looms 
up in dreary uncertainty and hopelessness, the religious sense 
of the people is choked and the natural basis for the reli- 
gious life dwindles? For one thing, the people of our great 
cities are cut off from nature and from nature’s God. All that 
they see and touch was made by man. To men in Chicago the 
heavens do not declare the glory of God, for they are covered 
with smoke. To us in New York the firmament showeth but an 
insignificant fragment of his handiwork between the cornices and 
fire escapes of the tenements. Her children in the city suck no 
sweetness from the bosom of mother earth, for her bosom is cov- 
ered with asphalt and flagstones. Suppose a modern Job were sit- 
ting with his friends inatenement in New York and reasoning about 
God. Suppose God wished to reveal his majesty to him, as he did 
to ancient Job; how would God do it? The wild ass and behe- 
moth and leviathan convey no impression of ungovernable free- 
dom, and of a strength yielding only to God, as they munch their 
food behind the bars at Central Park. The rain and the snow 
carry no sense of awe, for the street-cleaning department attends 
to such things promptly. The reverence in face of the vast- 
ness of nature, the delight in her beauty and her gifts, and the 
fear of her power, are almost eliminated in a great city, and 
thereby one of the influences which predisposes to religion and 
educates us for the spiritual life is wiped out. Men see and 
know the works and the cleverness of man and in that they 
believe. As for God, they know of him by hearsay. And so 
the soil in which the church has to sow its seed is trodden hard 
or washed away, leaving the bare rock. 
Has the church no stake in the social movement ? 
WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. 
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ON A DIFFERENCE IN THE METABOLISM OF THE 
SEXES. 

It is increasingly apparent that all sociological manifestations 
proceed from physiological conditions. The variables entering 
into social consciousness and activity —technology, ceremonial, 
religion, jurisprudence, politics, the arts and professions, trade 
and commerce—have confessedly either a primary or a second- 
ary connection with the struggle for food. Reproduction, a 
utilization of surplus nutrition, is also obviously in the closest 
possible relation with food, and the evidence here detailed is 
designed to show that the determination of sex is a chemical 
matter, maleness and femaleness being solely expressions of 
a difference of attitude toward food. If such a connection can 
be traced between sex and nutrition it will afford a starting point 
for a study of the comparative psychology of the two sexes and 
for the investigation of the social meaning of sex. 

A grand difference between plant and animal life lies in the fact 
that the plant is concerned chiefly with storing energy, and the 
animal with consuming it. The plant by a very slow process 
converts lifeless into living matter, expending little energy and 
living at a profit. The animal is unable to change lifeless into 
living matter, but has developed organs of locomotion, ingestion, 
and digestion which enable it to prey upon the plant world and 
upon other animal forms, and in contrast with plant life it lives at 
a loss of energy. Expressed in biological formula, the habit of 
the plant is predominantly anabolic, that of the animal predom- 
inantly katabolic. Certain biologists, limiting their attention in 
the main to the lower forms of life, have maintained very plau- 
sibly that males are more katabolic than females, and that male- 
ness is the product of influences tending to produce a katabolic 
habit of body.‘ If this assumption is correct, maleness and 


* GEDDES and THOMSON, Zhe Evolution of Sex, 1889, have presented this view in an 
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femaleness are merely a repetition of the contrast existing 
between the animal and the plant. The katabolic animal form, 
through its rapid destruction of energy, has been carried develop- 
mentally away from the anabolic plant form; and of the two 
sexes the male has been carried farther than the female from 
the plant process. The body of morphological, physiological, 
ethnological, and demographic data which follows becomes 
coherent, indeed, only on the assumption that woman stands 
nearer to the plant process than man, representing the con- 
structive as opposed to the disruptive metabolic tendency.* 

The researches of Diising,? supplementing the antecedent 
observations of Ploss,3 and further supplemented by the ethno- 
logical data collected by Westermarck,* may be regarded tenta- 
tively as having demonstrated a connection between an abun- 
dance of nutrition and females, and between scarcity and males, 
in relatively higher animal forms and in man. The main facts 
in support of the theory that sucha connection exists are the 
following: Furriers testify that rich regions yield more furs 
from females and poor regions more from males. In high alti- 
tudes, where nutrition is scant, the birth rate of boys is high as 
compared with lower altitudes in the same locality. Ploss has 
pointed out, for instance, that in Saxony from 1847 to 1849 the 
yield of rye fell and the birth rate of boys rose with the approach 
elaborate form. The present paper is an attempt to extend the general thesis to the 
human species, with a suggestion of its social implications. 


* HAVELOCK ELLIs, M/an and Woman, 1894, has brought together a mass of very 
valuable material on the question of the somatic and psychic differences of man and 
woman, but aside from some very sane remarks in their proper connection, has made 
no attempt to generalize his materials. H. CAMPBELL, in a volume of much the same 
scope, Differences in the Nervous Organization of Man and Woman, 1891, has given 
a résumé of the theory of Geddes and Thomson, and suggested its extension to the 
human species, but without attempting to work out the application in detail. 

2?C, Dusine, Die Regulirung des Geschlechtsverhaltnisses bei der Vermehrung der 
Menschen, Thiere, und Phanzen, 1884; Das Geschlechtsverhaltniss der Geburten in 
Preussen, 1890. ; 


3H. PLoss, “ Ueber die das Geschlechtsverhaltniss der Kinder Bedingenden 
Ursachen,” Monatsschrift fir Geburtskunde und Frauenkrankheiten, Vol. XII, pp. 
321-60. 

+E, WESTERMARCK, Zhe History of Human Marriage, 1891, pp. 470-83. 
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of high altitudes. More boys are born in the country than in 
cities, because city diet is richer, especially in meat; Dising 
shows that in Prussia the numerical excess of boys is greatest in 
the country districts, less in the villages, still less in the cities, 
and least in Berlin.*. In times of war, famine, and migration more 
boys are born, and more are born also in poor than in well-to-do 
families. European statistics show that when food stuffs are 
high or scarce the number of marriages diminishes, and in con- 
sequence a diminished number of births follows, and a height- 
ened per cent. of boys; with the recurrence of prosperity and 
an increased number of marriages and births, the per cent. of 
female births rises (though it never equals numerically that of 
the males). More children are born from warm-weather than 
from cold-weather conceptions,3 but relatively more boys are 
born from cold-weather conceptions. Professor Axel Key has 
shown from statistics of 18,000 Swedish school children that 
from the end of November and the beginning of December 
until the end of March or the middle of April, growth in 
children is feeble. From July-August to November-Decem- 
ber their daily increase in weight is three times as great as dur- 
ing the winter months.‘ This is evidence in confirmation of a 
connection between maleness, slow growth, and either poor nutri- 
tion or cold weather, or both. Physical growth is also completed 
earlier by girls than by boys, and girls from the well-nourished 
classes reach puberty at an earlier age than girls from the poor 
classes. Professor Key’s investigations’ have also confirmed the 
well-known fact that maturity is reached earlier in girls than 
in boys, and have shown that in respect of growth the ill-nour- 
ished girls follow the law of growth of the boys. Growth is a 
function of nutrition, and puberty is a sign that somatic growth 

* DUSING, Geburten in Preussen, pp. 29-33. 

? Geburten in Preussen, pp. 14-19. 

3H. PLoss, Das Weib in der Natur- und Volkerkunde, 3. Aufl., Vol. I, p. 419. 

4 AXEL Key, “ Die Pubertatsentwickelung und das Verhialtniss' derselben zu den 
Krankheitserscheinungen der Schuljugend,” Verhandlungen des X. /nternationalen 


Medicinischen Congresses, 1890, Vol. I, p. 91. 
5 Jbid., pp. 84-90. 
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is so far finished that the organism produces a surplus of nutri- 
tion to be used in reproduction. Organically reproduction is 
also a function of nutrition, and, as Spencer pointed out, is to 
be regarded as discontinuous growth. The fact that an anabolic 
surplus, preparatory to the katabolic process of reproduction, 
is stored at an earlier period in the female than in the male, 
and that this period is retarded in the ill-nourished female, is a 
confirmation of the view that femaleness is an expression of 
the tendency to store nutriment, and explains also the infantile 
somatic characters of woman. Finally, the fact that polyan- 
dry is found almost exclusively in poor countries, coupled with 
the fact that ethnologists almost uniformly report a scarcity of 
women in those countries, permits us to attribute polyandry 
to a scarcity of women and scarcity of women to poor food 
conditions. 

This evidence should be considered in connection with the 
experiments of Yung on tadpoles, of Siebold on wasps, and of 
Klebs on the modification of male and female organs in plants: 

According to Yung, tadpoles pass through an hermaphroditic stage, in 
common, according to other authorities, with most animals. ... . When the 
tadpoles were left to themselves the females were rather in the majority. In 
three lots the proportion of females to males was, 54-46; 61-39; 56-44. 
The average number of females was thus about fifty-seven in the hundred. 
In the first brood, by feeding one set with beef Yung raised the percentage 
of females from 54 to 78; in the second, with fish, the percentage rose from 
61 to81; while inthe third set, when the especially nutritious flesh of frogs was 
supplied, the percentage rose from 56 to 92. That is to say, in the last case 
the result of high feeding was that there were 92 females, and 8 males. 

Similarly, the experiments of Siebold on wasps show “that the percentage 
of females increases from spring to August, and then diminishes. We may 
conclude without scruple that the production of females from fertilized ova 
increases with the temperature and food supply, and decreases as these 
diminish.’ 

Nor are there many facts more significant than the simple and well-known 
one that within the first eight days of larval life the addition of food will 
determine the striking and functional differences between worker and queen.? 

*GEDDES and THOMSON, Joc. cit., bk. i, chap. 4. 

?ROLPH, quoted by GEDDEs and THOMSON, Joc, cit., bk. i, chap. 4. 

3 GEDDES and THOMSON, 7éid. 
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It is certainly no mere chance, but agrees with other well-known facts, 
that for the generation of the female organ more favorable external circum- 
stances must prevail, while the male organ may develop under very much 
more unfavorable conditions.' 

These facts are not conclusive, but they all point in the same 
direction, and are probably sufficient to establish a connection 
between food conditions and the determination of sex. But 
behind the mere fact that a different attitude toward food deter- 
mines difference of sex, lies the more fundamental, indeed, the 
real explanation of the fact, and this chemists and physiologists 
are not at present able to give us. Researches must be carried 
further on the effect of temperature, light, and water on varia- 
tion before we may hope to reach a positive conclusion. We 
can only assume that the chemical constitution of the organism 
at a given moment conditions the sex of the offspring, and is 
itself conditioned by various factors——light, heat, water, elec- 
tricity, etc.—and that food is one of these variables.’ It is 
sufficient for our present purpose that sex is a constitutional 
matter, indirectly dependent upon food conditions, that the 
female is the result of a surplus of nutrition, and that the rela- 
tion reported among the lower forms persists in the human 
species. 

In close connection with the foregoing we have the fact 

tG. Kiess, Ueber das Verhaltniss des mainnlichen und weiblichen Geschlechts in 


der Natur, 1894, p. 19. 

?Food affords the basis for metabolic changes in the parent organism, but it is 
probable that food is less directly related than heat and light to the determination of 
sex. Sachs, whose experiments must be given the greatest possible weight, has deter- 
mined that the ultra-violet rays of light are necessary to the chemical changes evsen- 
tial to the formation of the reproductive organs. (J. Sacus, “ Ueber die Wirkung der 
ultravioletten Strahlen auf die Bliithenbildung,” Gesammelte Abhandlungen uber 
Phlanzen-Physiologie, Vol. 1, pp. 293 seg.) More recently, Klebs has shown that by 
diminishing the intensity of light the development of female sex organs in ferns can be 
interrupted, so that in spite of the presence of male organs fertilization is impossible ; 
at the same time the prothallia are enabled in weak light to grow feebly and to put 
out small asexual processes, which in the presence of bright light become normal pro- 
thallia. Similarly, the development of sexual organs in a/g@ is dependent on a cer- 
tain intensity of light, and the plant remains sterile if the light is diminished below a 
certain point. (G. KLEBs, Ueder einige Probleme der Physiologie der Fortpflanzung, 


1895, pp. 13-16.) 
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reported by Maupas* that certain infusorians are capable of 
reproducing asexually for a number of generations, but that 
unless the individuals are sexually fertilized by crossing with 
unrelated forms of the same species they finally exhibit all the 
signs of senile degeneration, ending in death.*? After sexual 
conjugation there was an access of vitality, and the asexual 
reproduction proceeded as before. ‘The evident result of these 
long and fatiguing experiments is that among the ciliates the 
life of the species is decomposed into evolutional cycles, each 
one having for its point of departure an individual regenerated 
and rejuvenated by sexual copulation.’3 The results obtained 
by Maupas receive striking confirmation in the universal experi- 
ence of stock breeders that in order to keep a breed in health it 
is necessary to cross it occasionally with a distinct but allied 
variety. It appears, then, that a mixture of blood has a favor- 
able effect on the metabolism of the organism, comparable to 
that of abundant nutrition, and that innutrition and in-and-in 
breeding are alike prejudicial. If this is true, and if heightened 
nutrition yields an increased proportion of females, we ought to 
find that breeding out is favorable to the production of females, 
and breeding in to the production of males; and a considerable 
body of evidence in favor of this assumption exists.‘ 


*E. Maupas, “Théorie de la sexualité des Infusoires ciliés,”” Comtes Rendus, 1887, 


Vol. CV, pp. 356 seg. 

? The extinction tock place at about the 330th generation in omychodromus gran- 
dis, at about the 320th generation in stylonichia mytilis, at about the 330th generation 
in leucophrys patula, and at about the 660th generation in oxy/richa (indeterminate). 
MAUPAS, doc. cit., p. 358. 

3 MAUPAS, duc. cit., p. 358. 

The celebrated experiments of Maupas, taken in connection with recent investi- 
gations of Klebs, illustrate the fact that the phenomena characteristic of any given 
form can rarely be generalized. Klebs’ experiments on a/g@ have shown that the 
same form can be rendered sexual or asexual at will. No sexual organs are produced 
in feeble light or in running water. The same form which reproduces sexually in stag- 
nant water reproduces asexually and indefinitely in running water. (KLEBS, /oc. cit, p. 
16.) It does not appear, however, that Maupas’ conclusions are affected by this fact. 

4 WESTERMARCK, /oc. cit., pp. 476-83, following a suggestion of Diising, has 
brought together much of the evidence on this point, but the application of the facts 
here made has not, I believe, been suggested. 
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Observations of above 4000 cases show that among horses 
the more the parent animals differ in color the more the female 
foals outnumber the male. Similarly, in-and-in bred cattle give 
an excessively large number of bull calves. Liaisons produce an 
abnormally large proportion of females,’ incestuous unions, of 
males. Among the Jews, who frequently marry cousins, the 
per cent. of male births is very high. 

According to Mr. Jacobs’ comprehensive manuscript collection of Jewish 
statistics . . . . the average proportion of male and female Jewish births 
registered in various countries is 114.5 males to 100 females, whilst the aver- 
age proportion among the non-Jewish population of the corresponding coun- 
tries is 105.25 males to 100 females. .... His collection includes details of 
118 mixed marriages; of these 28 are sterile, and in the remainder there are 
145 female children and 122 male—that is, 118.82 females to 100 males.3 

The testimony is also tolerably full that among mets and 
among exogamous peoples the female birth rate is often excess- 
ively high.‘ 

Viewed with reference to activity the animal is an advance 
on the plant, from which it departs by morphological and physio- 
logical variations suited to a more energized form of life; and 
the female may be regarded as the animal norm from which the 
male departs by further morphological and physiological varia- 
tions. It is now well known that variations are more frequent 
and marked in males than in females. Among the lower forms, 
in which activity is more directly determined mechanically by 
the stimuli of heat, light, and chemical attraction, and where in 
general the food and light are evenly distributed through the 
medium in which life exists, and where the limits of variation 
are consequently small, the constitutional nutritive tendency of 
the female manifests itself in size. Among many cephalopoda and 
cirripedia, and among certain of the articudata the female is larger 
than the male. Female spiders, bees, wasps, hornets, and but- 
terflies are larger than the males, and the difference is noticeable 

*A. VON OETTINGEN, Die Moralstatistik, 3. Aufl., p. 56. 

* DusinG, Die Regulirung des Geschlechtsverhaltnisses, p. 237. 

3 WESTERMARCK, “oc, cit., pp. 479 and 481 n. 

4Cf. WESTERMARCK, #did., pp. 476-83. 
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even in the larval stage. So considerable is the difference in 
size between the male and female cocoons of the silk-moth that 
in France they are separated by a particular mode of weighing.’ 
The same superiority of the female is found among fishes and 
reptiles, and this relation wherever it occurs may be associated 
with a ‘habit of life in which food conditions are simple and 
stimuli mandatory. As we rise in the scale toward backboned 
and warm-blooded animals the males become larger in size, and 
this reversal of relation, like the development of offensive and 
defensive weapons, is due to the superior variational tendency of 
the male resulting in characters which persist in the species 
wherever they prove of life-saving advantage.* 

The superior activity and variability of the male among lower 
forms has been pointed out in great detail by Darwin and con- 
firmed by others. 

Throughout the animal kingdom, when the sexes differ in external 
appearance, it is, with rare exceptions, the male which has been more modi- 
fied ; for, generally, the female retains a closer resemblance to the young of 
her own species, and to other adult members of the same group. The cause 
of this seems to lie in the males of almost all animals having stronger pas- 
sions than the females.’ 

Darwin explains the greater variability of the males as 
shown in more brilliant colors, ornamental feathers, scent- 
pouches, the power of music, spurs, larger canines and claws, 
horns, antlers, tusks, dewlaps, manes, crests, beards, etc., as due 
to the operation of sexual selection, meaning by this ‘the 
advantage which certain individuals have over others of the 
same sex and species solely in respect of reproduction’’* the 
female choosing to pair with the more attractive male, or the 
stronger male prevailing in a contest for the female. Wallaces 

*G. DELAUNAY, “De l'égalité et inégalité des deux sexes,” Za Revue scien- 
tifigue, 3 Sept., 1881; C. Darwin, Descent of Man, chap. 10. 

7A, WEISMANN, Essays upon Heredity, Vol. 1, “The Duration of Life,” has 
shown that size and longevity are determined by natural sélection. 

3C. DARWIN, Descent of Man, chap. 8. 

4 DARWIN, 207d., chap. 8. 

SA. R. WALLACE, Contributions to the Theory of Natural Selection, 1870, chap. 3. 
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advanced the opposite view, that the female owes her soberness 
to the fact that only inconspicuous females have in the struggle 
for existence escaped destruction during the breeding season. 
There are fatal objections to both these theories ; and, taking his 
cue from Tylor,’ Wallace himself, in a later work, suggested the 
true explanation, namely, that the superior variability of the 
male is constitutional, and due to general laws of growth and 
development. “If ornament,” he says, ‘‘is the natural product 
and direct outcome of superabundant health and vigor, then no 
other mode of selection is needed to account for the presence 
of such ornament’? That a tendency to spend energy more 
rapidly should result in more striking morphological variation 
is to be expected; or, put otherwise, the fact of a greater varia- 
tional tendency in the male is the outcome of a constitutional 
inclination to destructive metabolism. It is a general law in the 
courtship of the sexes that the male seeks the female. The 
secondary sexual characters of the male are developed with 
puberty and in some cases these sexual distinctions come and 
go with the breeding season. What we know as physiological 
energy is the result of the dissociation of atoms in the organ- 
ism; expressions of energy are the accompaniment of the kata- 
bolic or breaking-up process, and the brighter color of the 
male, especially at the breeding season, results from the fact 
that the waste products of the katabolism are deposited as 
pigments. 

When we compare the sexes of mankind morphologically 


*“Tf we take the highly decorated species; that is, animals marked by alternate 
dark or light bands or spots, such as the zebra, some deer, or the carnivora, we find, 
first, that the region of the spinal column is marked by a dark stripe; secondly, that 
the regions of the appendages, or limbs, are differently marked ; thirdly, that the flanks 
are striped or spotted along or between the regions of the lines of the ribs; tourthly, 
that the shoulder and hip regions are marked by curved lines; fifthly, that the pattern 
changes, and the direction of the lines or spots, at the head, neck, and every joint of 
the limbs ; and lastly that the tips of the ears, nose, tail, and the feet and the eye are 
emphasized in color. In spotted animals the greatest length of the spot is generally 
in the direction of the largest development of the skeleton.” —A. TYLOR, Coloration in 
Animals and Plants, 1886, p. 92. 

2 A.R. WALLACE, Darwinism, chap. 10. 
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we find a greater tendency to variation in man and a greater 
tendency to atavism in woman. 

All the secondary sexual characters of man are highly variable, even 
within the limits of the same race; and they differ much in the several races. 
ee le Numerous measurements carefully made of the stature, the circum- 
ference of the neck and chest, the length of the backbone and of the arms, in 
various races .. . . nearly all show that the males differ much more from 
one another than do the females. This fact indicates that, as far as these 
characters are concerned, it is the male which has been chiefly modified, since 
the several races diverged from their common stock.' 

Morphologically the development of man is more accentu- 
ated in almost every respect than that of woman. Anthro- 
pologists, indeed, regard woman as intermediate in development 
between the child and the man. 

The outlines of the adult female cranium are intermediate between those 
of the child and the adult man; they are softer, more graceful and delicate, 
and the apophyses and ridges for the attachment of muscles are less pro- 
nounced, ... . the forehead is . . . . more perpendicular, to such a degree 
that in a group of skulls those of the two sexes have been mistaken for differ- 
ent types; the superciliary ridges and the gabella are far less developed, often 
not at all; the crown is higher and more horizontal ; the brain weight and 
cranial capacity are less ; the mastoid apophyses, the inion, the styloid apoph- 
yses, and the condyles of the occipital are of less volume, the zygomatic and 
alveolar arches are more regular.’ 

Wagner decided that the brain of woman taken as a whole 
is uniformly in a more or less embryonic condition. Huschke 
says that woman is always a growing child and that her brain 
departs from the infantile type no more than the other portions 
of her body.3 Weisbach‘ pointed out that the limits of varia- 
tion in the skull of man are greater than in that of woman. 
Genius in general is correlated with an excessive development 
in brain growth, stopping dangerously near the line of hyper- 
trophy and insanity, while microcephaly is a variation in the 
opposite direction in which idiocy results from arrested develop- 

* DARWIN, /oc. cit., chap. 19. 

?P. ToPINARD, Evéments a’ Anthropologie générale, p. 253. 

3 DELAUNAY, /oc. cit. 


4 WEISBACH, “ Der deutsche Weiberschadel,” Archiv fiir Anthropologie, Vol. III, 
p. 66. 
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ment of the brain through premature closing of the sutures; 
and both these variations occur more frequently in men than 
in women. The form of woman is rounder and less variable 
than that of man, and art has been able to produce a more 
nearly ideal figure of woman than of man; at the same time 
the bones of woman weigh less with reference to body weight 
than the bones of man, and both these facts indicate less varia- 
tion and more constitutional passivity in woman. The trunk of 
woman is slightly longer than that of man,’ and her abdomen 
is relatively more prominent, and is so represented in art. In 
these respects she resembles the child and the lower races, 7. ¢., 
the less developed forms.? Ranke states that the typical adult 
male form is characterized by a relatively shorter trunk, rela- 
tively longer arms, legs, hands, and feet, and relatively to the 
long upper arms and thighs by still longer forearms and lower 
legs, and relatively to the whole upper extremity by a still 
longer lower extremity ; while the typical female form approaches 
the infantile condition in having a relatively longer trunk, shorter 
arms, legs, hands, and feet, relatively to short upper arms still 
shorter forearms, and relatively to short thighs still shorter 
lower legs, and relatively to the whole short upper extremity a 
still shorter lower extremity 3—a very striking evidence of the 
ineptitude of woman for the expenditure of physiological energy 
through motor action. Morphological differences are less in 
low than in high faces, and the less civilized the race the less 
is the physical difference of the sexes. In woman the repro- 
ductive function fixes the form with relative definiteness at an 
early period; but the further variation and fixation of phys- 
ical: traits in man is conditioned by a multifarious activity, and 
it results that in the higher races men are both more unlike 
one another than in the lower races, and at the same time more 
unlike than the women of their own race; and the less civilized 

* TOPINARD, oc. cit., p. 1066. 

? Topinard's figures (/oc. cit., p. 1066) show, however, that the Esquimaux and the 
Tasmanians have a shorter trunk than the Europeans. 

3J. RANKE, “Beitrage zur physischen Anthropologie der Bayern,’ 
sur Anthropologie und Urgeschichte Bayerns, Vol. VIII, p. 65. 
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the race the less is the physical difference of the sexes. A simi- 
lar relation holds between the higher and lower classes of 
the same society. The measurements of Broca and Topinard 
show that the difference in cranial capacity of the inhabitants of 
the epoch of polished stone is about 127°, of the modern French 
of the provinces about 150°, and of Parisians about 222°. Sev- 
eral observers have recorded the opinion that women of doli- 
chocephalic races are more brachycephalic, and women of 
brachycephalic races more dolichocephalic than the men of the 
same races. If this is true it is a remarkable confirmation of 
the conservative tendency of woman. “I have thought for 
several years that woman was, in a general way, less dolichoce- 
phalic in dolichocephalic races, and less brachycephalic in brachy- 
cephalic races, and that she had a tendency to approach the 
typical median form of humanity.’* The skin of woman is 
without exception of a lighter shade than that of man, even 
among the dark races. This cannot be due to less exposure, 
since the women and men are equally exposed among the 
uncivilized races, and it is due to the same causes as the more 
brilliant plumage of male birds. ‘In the human species,” says 
Delaunay, ‘‘whether we consider stature, color of the hair, mus- 
cular strength, voice, tastes, ideas, or even chirography, we find 
among women a great resemblance and among men an immense 
difference.”’? 

After making all deductions for the limitations of woman's 
activity by civilization (and they are many) we may still say 
that the cause of the greater variation of the male in mankind, 
as in the subhuman species, is the tendency to a rapid destruc- 
tion of energy. 

* TOPINARD, Joc. cit., p. 375. 

? DELAUNAY, @oc. cit. 

If the common characters of a genus are more evident in the female than the male 
we may look also in the female for the persistence of characters which in the course 
of organic evolution are vanishing, and Paul Albrecht, in a somewhat brutal paper 
on the greater bestiality of woman, from the anatomical standpoint, has maintained 
that she stands nearer than man to our prehistoric ancestors in the following respects : 


In woman the stature is less than that of man; both dolichocephaly and prognathism 
are more marked and of more frequent occurrence ; the inner incisors are more power- 
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We have no other than a utilitarian basis for judging some 
variations advantageous and others disadvantageous. We can 
estimate them only with reference to activity and the service or 
disservice to the individual and society implied in them, and a 
given variation must receive very different valuations at different 
historical periods in the development of the race. Departures 
from the normal are simply nature's way of “trying conclusions.”’ 
The variations which have proved of life-saving advantage have 
in the course of time become typical, while the individuals in 
which unfavorable variations, or defects, have occurred have not 
survived in the struggle for existence. Morphologically men 
are the more unstable element of society, and this instability 
expresses itself, as we have seen, in the two extremes of genius 
and idiocy; and we have conclusive evidence that defects in 
general are more frequent in men than in women. 

A committee reported to the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, in 1894,’ that of some 50,000 children 
(26,287 boys, and 23,713 girls) seen personally by Dr. Francis 
Warner (1892-1894) 8941 were found defective in some respect. 
Of these Ig per cent. (5112) were boys, and 16 per cent. (3829) 
were girls. 

An examination of 1345 idiots and imbeciles in Scotland by 
Mitchell showed the following distribution of the sexes : 


Male Female Male Female 
Idiots, - - - 430 284 or too to 66.0 
Imbeciles, - - 321 310 or 100 to 96.5 


showing that “the excess of males is much greater among idiots 


fully developed ; the trochanter tertius occurs more frequently (more frequently, indeed, 
than in the apes); the anchylosis of the first coccyggeal vertebra with the sacrum is less 
frequent; the presence of a fifth coccyggeal vertebrais more frequent ; hypertrichosis 
is more frequent, baldness less frequent; resort to biting and scratching is more 
frequent. (PLoss, /oc. cit., Vol. I, p. 5.) His argument, while obviously not free from 
whimsicality, confirms the view that woman is less anatomically developed than 
man. 

*“ Physical and Mental Deviations from the Normal among Children in Public 
Elementary and Other Schools,” Report of the Sixty-fourth Meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 1894, Pp. 434 seq. 
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than among imbeciles; in other words, that the excess of males 
is most marked in the graver forms of the disease.””* 

A census of the insane in Prussia in 1880 showed that 9809 
males, and 7827 females were born idiots. Koch’s statistics of 
insanity show that in idiots there is almost always a majority of 
males, in the insane a majority of females. But the majority of 
male idiots is so much greater than the majority of female insane 
that when idiots and insane are classed together there remains 
a majority of males.? Insanity is, however, more frequently 
induced by external conditions, and less dependent on imperfect 
or arrested cerebral development. Mayr has shown from statistics 
of Bavaria that insanity is infrequent before the sixteenth 
year; and even before the twentieth year the number of insane 
is not considerable.3 In insanity the chances of recovery of the 
female are greater than those of the male, and mortality is higher 
among insane men than among insane women. There is practical 
agreement among pathologists on this point. Campbell points 
out in detail5 that the male sex is more liable than the female 
to gross lesions of the nervous system, a fact which he attributes 
to the greater variability of the male. 

An excess of all other anatomical anomalies, except cleft 
palate, is reported among males. Manley reports that of 33 
cases of harelip treated by him only 6 were females.° It appears 
also that supernumerary digits are more frequent in males. 
Wilder’ has recorded 152 cases of individuals with supernumer- 
ary digits, of whom 86 were males, 39 females, and 27 of 
unknown sex. A similar relation, according to Bruce, exists in 
regard to supernumerary nipples. Muscular abnormalities, 

* A. MITCHELL, “Some Statistics of Idiocy,” Edinburgh Medical Jour., Vol. XI, 


». O39. 
2“ Koch’s Statistics of Insanity,” Jour. of Ment. Sct., Vol. XXVI, p. 435. 

3Mayr, Die Verbreitung der Blindheit, der Taubstummheit, des Blidsinns und des 
Irrsinns in Baiern, p. 100. 

4See CAMPBELL, Joc. cit., p. 146 seg. 

SCAMPBELL, t?td., pp. 132-40. 

©J. H. MANLEY, “ Harelip,” /xternational Med. Jour., Vol. Il, p. 209 seg. 

7 Communications of the Massachusetts Med. Soc., Vol. U1, No. 3, p. 9. 

® Of the 3956 individuals examined, 1645 were males, and of these 47 (2.857 per 
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monstrosities, deaf-mutism, clubfoot, and transposition of vis- 
cera are also reported as of commoner occurrence in men than 
in women." Lombroso states that congenital criminals are more 
frequently male than female.? Cunningham noted an eighth 
(true) rib in 14 of 70 subjects examined. It occurred 7 times 
in males and 7 times in females, but the number of females 
examined was twice as large as the number of males. The 
reports of the registrar-general show that for the years 1884-1888 
inclusive the deaths from congenital defects (spina bifida, imper- 
forate anus, cleft palate, harelip, etc.) were, taking the average 
of the five years, 49.6 per million of the persons living in England 
for the male sex, and 44.2 for the female.‘ 

It has already been noted as a general rule throughout 
nature that the male seeks the female, and physicians generally 
believe that men are sexually more active than women, though 
woman's need of reproduction is greater,® and celibacy unques- 
tionably impresses the character of woman more deeply than 
that of man. Additional evidence of the greater sexual activity 

. 


of man is furnished by the overwhelmingly large proportion of 


cent.) presented supernumerary nipples. Of the 3956 individuals 2311 were females, 
and of these 14 (.605 per cent.) presented supernumerary mamme or nipples. That 
is, this anomaly was found to occur more than four times as frequently in men as in 
women. J. MITCHELL Bruce, “On Supernumerary Nipples and Mamme,” Jour. of 
Anat. and Phys., Vol. XIII, p. 432. 

Leichtenstern, however, whose investigations were of earlier date than those 
of Bruce, says that supernumerary mammez occur with about equal frequency in the two 
sexes. LEICHTENSTERN, “Ueber das Vorkommen und die Bedeutung Supernumer 
arer Briiste und Brustwarzen,” ViRCHOW’'s Archiv. f. Patholog. Anat., Vol. LXXIII, 
p. 238. 

FELLIS, /oc. cit., pp. 358-65. 

7 LOMBROSO e FERRERO, La Donna delinguente, chap. 12. 

3 Hyrtl, of Vienna, however, éxamined thirty subjects, and found the anomaly in 
question only three times, and exclusively in females. He attributed it to tight lacing. 
D. J. CUNNINGHAM, “The Occasional Eighth True Rib in Man,” Jour. of Anat. and 
Physiol., Vol. XXIV, p. 127. 

4H. CAMPBELL, /oc. cit., p. 133. 

SKRAFFT-EBING, Psychopathia Sexualis, p. 14; CAMPBELL, Joc, cit., pp. 199- 
215; Poss, /oc. cit., Vol. I, p. 313. 

A. HEGAR, Der Geschlechtstrieb, p. 7. 
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the various forms of sexual perversion reported by psychiatrists 
in the male sex.’ 

Pathological variations do not become fixed in the species, 
because of their disadvantageous nature, but their excess in the 
male is, as we have seen in the case of variations which have 
become fixed, an expression of the more energetic somatic habit 
of the male. 

A very noticeable expression of the anabolism of woman is 
her tendency to put on fat. ‘*Women,as a class, show a greater 
tendency to put on fat than men, and the tendency is particu- 
larly well marked at puberty, when some girls become phenom- 
enally stout.’’? The distinctive beauty of the female form is 
due to the storing of adipose tissue, and the form even of very 
slender women is gracefully rounded in comparison with that of 
man. Bischoff found the following relation between muscle and 
fat in a man of 33, a woman of 22, and a boy of 16, all of whom 
died accidentally and in good physical condition: 3 


Man Woman Boy 
Muscle, - 41.8 35.8 $4.2 
Fat, - - 18.2 28.2 13.9 


The steatopyga of the women of some races and the accumu- 
lation of adipose tissue late in life are quasi-pathological expres- 
sions of this tendency. 

The strength of woman, on the other hand, her capacity for 
motion, and her muscular mechanical aptitude are far inferior to 
that of man. Tests of strength made on 2300 students of Yale 
University* and on 1600 women of Oberlin College’ show the 
mean relation of the strength of the sexes, expressed in kilo- 


grams : 
Back Legs R. forearm 
Men, - - 153 186 56 
Women, - - 54 76.5 25.4 


*See, for example, MOLL, Die Contrare Sexualempfindung; KRAFFT-EBING, /oc. 
cit., passim. 

7H. CAMPBELL, Joc. ctt., p. 115. 

3 Quoted by Ellis, oc. c#t., p. 41. 

4Dr. J. W. SEAVER, Anthropometric Table, 1889. 

5 Dr, DELPHINE HANNA, Anthropometric Table, 1891. 
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The average weight of the men was 63.1 kilograms, and of 
the women 51 kilograms, and making deduction for this, the 
strength of the men is still not less than twice as great as that of the 
women. The anthropometric committee reported to the British 
Association in 1883 that women are little more than half as 
strong as men. 

The first field day of the Vassar College Athletic Associa- 
tion was recently held (November 9g, 1895), and a comparison 
of the records of some of the events with those of similar events 
at Yale University in the corresponding year, while by no means 
fair to the young women, gives us a basis of comparison: 


Yale Vassar 
100-yard dash, - - 10? seconds 154 seconds 
Running broad jump, - 23 feet 11.5 inches 
Running high jump, - 5 ft. g in. 4 feet 
220-yard dash, - - 222 seconds 364 seconds 


In tracing the transition from lower to higher forms of life 
we find a great change in the nature of the blood, or what 
answers to the blood, and the constitution of the blood is some 
index of the intensity of the metabolic processes going on within 
the organism. The sap of plants is thin and watery, corre- 
sponding with the preponderant anabolism of the plant. Blood 
is only “ta peculiar kind of sap,” and there is almost as much 
difference between this sap in warm-blooded and cold-blooded 
animals as between the latter and plants. Rich, red blood 
characterizes the forms of life fitted for activity and bursts of 
energy. In his exhaustive work on the blood Hayem has given 
a summary of the results of the investigations of chemists and 
physiologists on the differences in the composition of the blood 
in the two sexes. Contrary to the assertion of Robin, Hayem 
finds that the white blood corpuscles are not more numerous in 
women than in men, and he also states that the number of 
hzematoblasts is the same in the two sexes. All chemists are 
agreed, however, that the number of red corpuscles is greater in 
men thanin women. Nasse found in man 0.05824 of iron to 100, 
and in woman only 0.0499. Becquerel and Rodier give 0.0565 for 
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man, 0.051! for woman, and Schmidt, Scherer, and others give 
similar results. Welcker (using a chronometer) found between 
the corpuscles of man and woman the relation of 5 to 4.7, and 
Hayem confirmed this by numeration. Cadet found in woman 
on the average 4.9 million corpuscles per the cmm., and in 
man 5.2 million. More recently Korniloff, using still another 
method —the spectroscope of Vierordt—has reached about the 
same result. The proportion of red blood corpuscles varies 
according to individual constitution, race, and sex. In robust 
men Lacanu found 136 red corpuscles in 1000, in weak men 
only 116 in 1000; in robust women only 126 in 1000, and in 
weak women 117." Professor Jones has taken the specific gravity 
of the blood of above 1500 individuals of all ages and of both 
sexes.?— An examination of his charts shows that the specific 
gravity of the male is higher than that of the female between the 
ages of 16 and 68. Between the ages of 16 and 45 the average 
specific gravity of the male is about 1058, and that of the female 
about 1054.5. At 45 years the specific gravity of the male begins 
to fall rapidly and that of the female to rise rapidly, and at 55 they 
are almost equal, but the male remains slightly higher until 68 
years, when it falls below that of the female. The period of 
marked difference in the specific gravity of the blood is thus seen 
to be coincident with the period of menstruation in the female. 
A chart constructed by Leichtenstern, based upon observations 
on Ig! individuals and showing variations in the amount of 
hemoglobin with age, is also reproduced by Professor Jones, 
suggesting that the variations in specific gravity of the blood 
with age and sex are closely related to variations in the amount 
of hemoglobin. Leichtenstern states that the excess in men 
of hemoglobin is 7 per cent. until the tenth year, 8 per cent. 
between II and 50 years, and § per cent. after the fiftieth 
year.3 Jones states further* that the specific gravity is higher 


*J. HAYEM, Du Sang et de ses alterations anatomiques, pp. 184-5. 

?E. LLoyp Jones, “ Further Observations on the Specific Gravity of the Blood in 
Health and Disease,” Journal of Physiology, Vol. X11, pp. 299 seg. 

3. LEICHTENSTERN, Untersuchungen tiber den Haemoglobulingehaltdes Blutes, p. 38. 

4Pp. 316 seg. 
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in persons of the upper classes and lower in the poorer classes. 
Observations of boys who were inmates of workhouses gave a 
mean specific gravity of 1052.8 and on schoolboys a mean of 
1056, while among the undergraduate students of Cambridge 
University he found a mean of 1059.5. Several men of very 
high specific gravity in the last group had distinguished them- 
selves in athletics. ‘Workhouse boys are in most cases of poor 
physique, and one can hardly find a better antithesis than the 
general type of physique common among the athletic members 
of such a university as Cambridge.’’* There is no more con- 
clusive evidence of an organic difference between man and 
woman than these tests of the blood. They permit us to asso- 
ciate a high specific gravity, red corpuscles, plentiful hamo- 
globin, and a katabolic constitution. 

A comparison of the waste products of the body and of the 
quantity of materials consumed in the metabolic process indi- 
cates a relatively larger consumption of energy by man. It is 
stated that man produces more urine than woman in the follow- 
ing proportion: men 1000 to 2000 grams daily; women 1000 to 
1400 grams. As age advances the amount diminishes absolutely 
and relatively in proportion to the diminution of the energy of 
the metabolic process. A table prepared from adults of both 
sexes, twenty-five years of age, of the average weight of sixty 
kilograms shows a larger proportion both of inorganic and organic 
substances in the urine of men.? Milne Edwards has found that 
the bones of the male are slightly richer in inorganic substances 
than those of the female.3 

The lung capacity of women is less, and they consume less 
oxygen and produce less carbonic acid than men of equal weight, 
although the number of respiraticns is slightly higher than in man. 
On this account women suffer deprivation of air more easily than 
men. They are not so easily suffocated, and are reported to 
endure charcoal fumes better, and live in high altitudes where 
men cannot endure the deprivation of oxygen.t| The number of 


t JONES, tbid., pp. 316 seg. 3 DELAUNAY, oc. cit. 
?E. BourGOIN, art. “ Urines,” Dict. encyc. des sciences médicales. 
4 DELAUNAY, oc. cit.; PLOss, Joc. cit., Vol. I, pp. 36-7 ; ELLs, loc. cit., pp. 202-4. 
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deaths from chloroform is reckoned as from two to four times as 
great in males as in females, and this although chloroform is used 
in childbirth. Children also bear chloroform well.t Women, like 
children, require more sleep normally than men, but “ Macfarlane 
states that they can better bear the loss of sleep, and most 
physicians will agree with him. . . . . One of the greatest dif- 
ficulties we have to contend with in nervous men is sleeplessness, 
a result, no doubt, of excessive katabolism.’’* Loss of sleep is 
a strain which, like gestation, women are able to meet because 
of their anabolic surplus. The fact that women undertake 
changes more reluctantly than men, but adjust themselves to 
changed fortunes more readily, is due to the same metabolic dif- 
ference. Man has, in short, become somatically a more special- 
ized animal than woman, and feels more keenly any disturbance 
of normal conditions, while he has not to meet the disturbance 
the same physiological surplus as woman. 

Lower forms of life have the remarkable quality of restoring 
a lost organ, and of living as separate individuals if divided. 
This power gradually diminishes as we ascend the scale of life, 
and is lost by the higher forms, It is a remarkable fact, how- 
ever, that the lower human races, the lower classes of society, 
women and children, show something of the same quality in 


their superior tolerance of surgical disease. The indifference 


of savage races to wounds and loss of blood has everywhere 
been remarked by ethnologists. Dr. Bartels has formulated the 
law of resistance to surgical and traumatic treatment in the fol- 
lowing sentence: ‘The higher the race the less the tolerance, 
and the lower the culture-condition in a given race the greater 
the tolerance.’’3 The greater disvulnerability of women is gen- 
erally recognized by surgeons. The following figures from 
Lawrie, Malgaigne, and Fenwick are representative : 4 


"ELLIS, Joc. cit., p. 219. 

* CAMPBELL, oc. cit., pp. 117 and 119. 

3Max BARTELS, “Culturelle und Rassenunterschiede in Bezug auf die Wund- 
krankheiten,” Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologte, Vol. XX, p. 183. 


4 LEGOUEsST, art. “Amputations,” Dict encyc. des sciences médicales. 
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LAWRIE (GLASGOW ). 
Men Women 


jI cases 7 deaths 


2 


Pathological amputations, - IIo cases 29 deaths 


aia 106 a 59 I4 #6 4 


Traumatic “s 
Total, - 216 &8 55 11 
or, 40.74 deaths per 100 20 deaths per 100 


A difference of 20.74 per cent. in favor of women. 


MALGAIGNE (HOSPITALS OF PARIS). 
Men : Women 
Major pathological amputations, 280 cases 138 deaths 98 cases 44 deaths 
a ™ 106 “ 40 “ 
Major traumatic 1 165 “ 17 
” - —_ ; 10 


Minor 


Minor 


- 624 , 165 
or, 37-98 deaths per 100 34.18 deaths per 100 


A difference of 3.8 per cent. in favor of women. 


FENWICK (NEWCASTLE, GLASGOW, EDINBURGH). 
Men Women 
Amputations, - 304 Cases 86 deaths 64 cases 16 deaths 
or, 27.86 deaths per 100 25 deaths per 100 


A difference of 2.86 per cent. in favor of women. 
TOTAL FOR THE THREE SERIES. 


Men Women 


Amputations, - II44 cases 441 deaths 284 cases 83 deaths 
or, 38.56 deaths per 100 29.29 deaths per 100 


A difference of 9.27 per cent. in favor of women. 
)-27 | 


Legouest states in the same article that the lowest mortality 
of all is in children from five to fifteen years of age. Ellis quotes 


a passage from a paper read by Lombroso at the International 


Congress of Experimental Psychology held in London : 


Billroth experimented on women when attempting a certain operation 
(excision of the pylorus) for the first time, judging that they were less sen- 
sitive and therefore more disvu/nerab/e, i. e., better able to resist pain. Carle 


assured me that women would let themselves be operated upon almost as 


though their flesh were an alien thing. Giordano told me that even the 


pains of childbirth caused relatively little suffering to women, in spite of 


their apprehensions. Dr. Martini, one of the most distinguished dentists of 
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Turin, has informed me of the amazement he has felt at seeing women endure 
more easily and courageously than men every kind of dental operation. Mela, 
too, has found that men will, under such circumstances, faint oftener than 
women.' 

The same tolerance of pain and misery in women is shown 
by an examination of the number of male and female suicides 
from physical suffering. Von Oettingen states that in 30,000 
cases the per cent. of suicides from physical suffering was in 
men I1.4, in women 11.3,? and Lombroso, following Morselli, 
gives the following table representing the proportion out of a 
hundred suicides of each sex resulting from the same cause: 3 

Men Women 
Germany (1852-1861) 9.61 8. 
Prussia (1869-1877) - 6 
Saxony (1875-1878), 4.61 
Belgium, - - 1.34 
France (1873-1878), 14.28 
Italy (1866-1877), 6.70 
Vienna (1851-1859), 9.2 
“ (1869-1878), 


7-73 
Paris (1851-1859), 0.27 
I 


> 


Madrid (1884),- - - 31. 
But these figures represent the number of suicides in each 
hundred of either sex, whereas suicide is three to four times as 
frequent among men as among women, and the absolute propor- 
tion of suicide among men from physical pain is, therefore, 
overwhelmingly great. Still more significant is a table given by 
Lombroso showing the per cent. of suicides from want.3 
Men Women 
Germany (1852-1861), - 37.75 18.46 
Saxony (1875-1878), 6.64 1.5 
Belgium, - - 4.65 
Italy (1866-1877), - 7 
” » (financial reverses), - 12.80 
Norway (1866-1870), - - - 10.30 
Vienna (1851-1859), - 6.64 
tELLIs, Joc. cit., p. 123. 
2A. VON OETTINGEN, (oc. ctt., p. 780. 
3 LOMBROSO e FERRERO, /oc. cit., chap. 16. 
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But the excess of male suicides over female is so great that, 
reckoned absolutely, about one woman to seven or ten men is 
driven by want to take her life. 

Physical suffering and want are among the motives which, 
constitutional differences aside, would appeal with about the 
same force to the two sexes. But the great excess both of sui- 
cide (3 or 4 men to I woman) and of crime (4 or 5 men to I 
woman), in men, while directly conditioned by a manner of life 
more subject to vicissitude and catastrophe, is still remotely due 
to the male, katabolic tendency which has historically eventuated 
in a life of this nature in the male. 

Woman offers in general a greater resistance to disease than 
man. The following table from the registrar-general’s report 
for 1888" gives the mortality in England per million inhabitants 
at all ages and for both sexes from 1854-1887 ina group of dis- 
eases Chiefly affecting young children: 

Disease Year Male Female 

Smallpox, 1854-1887 3 148 

Measles, - 1848-1887 26 408 

Scarlet fever, - 1859~1885 

Diphtheria, - 1859-1887 

Croup, - : 1848-1887 

Whooping cough, 1848-1887 

Diarrhea, dysentery, 1848-1887 

Enteric fever, - 1869-1887 
or, a total mortality of 3421 per million for the males, and 3328 
for the females. The greater fatality of diphtheria and whoop- 
ing cough in the female is attributed to the smaller larynx of 
girls, and their habit of kissing. In diphtheria, indeed, the num- 
ber of girls attacked is in excess of the boys, and it does not 


appear that their mortality is higher when this is considered.” 


Statistics based on nearly half a million deaths from scarlet 
fever in England and Wales (1859-1885) show a mean annual 
in males of 778, and in females of 717, per million living. Dr. 
*P. xxi, Table F, quoted by Campbell, oc. c#¢., p. 124. 
?B. A. WHITELEGGE, “ Milroy Lectures on Changes of Type in Epidemic Dis- 


eases,” Brit. Med. Jour., March 18, 1893. 
3A, NEWSHOLME, Vital Statistics, 3d ed., p. 178. 
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Farr reports on the mortality from cholera in the epidemic years 
of 1849, 1854, 1866, that ‘‘the mean mortality from all causes 
in the three cholera years was, for males, 19.3 in excess, for 
females, 17.0 in excess of the average mortality to 10,000 living ; 
so females suffered less than males. . . . . The mortality is 
higher in boys than in girls at all ages under 15; at the ages of 


reproduction, 25—45, the mortality of women, many of them 


pregnant, exceeds the mortality of men; but at the ages after 65 
the mortality of men exceeds the mortality of women.’’* Statis- 
tics show that woman is more susceptible vo many diseases, but 
in less danger than man when attacked, because of her anabolic 
surplus, and also that the greatest mortality in woman is during 
the period of reproduction, when the specific gravity of her blood 
is low and her anabolic surplus small. It is significant also that 
the point of highest mortality from disease and of the highest 
rate of suicide in the female, as compared with the male, falls 
at about 15 years, and is to be associated with the rapid physio- 
logical changes preceding that time.? 

The numerical relation of the sexes at birth seems to be more 
variable in those regions where economic conditions and social 
usages are least settled, but in civilized countries the relation is 
fairly constant, and statistics of 32 countries and states between 
the years 1865 and 1883 show that to every 100 girls 105 boys 
are born, or including stillborn, 100 girls to 106.6 boys.3 But 
the mortality of male children so much exceeds that of female 
that at the age of five the sexes are about in numerical equilib- 
rium; and in the adult population of all European countries the 
average numerical relation of the sexes is reckoned as 102.1 
women to 100men. Von Oettingen gives a representative table‘ 
compiled from statistics of eight European countries, showing 
that (omitting the stillborn) 124.71 boys to 100 girls die before 
the end of the first year, and that between the years of 2 and 5 
the proportion is 102.91 boys to 100 girls; or, about 25 per 

™W. FARR, Vital Statistics, p. 385. 

? Mortality from cancer is, however, much higher in women than in men. NEws- 


HOLME, /oc, cit., p. 208. 
2 Poss, Joc. cit., Vol. 1, p. 26. 4VoN OFTTINGEN, oc. cit., p. 58. 
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cent. excess of boys in the first year, and 3 per cent. in the years 
between 1 and 5. In the intra-uterine period and at the very 
threshold of life the mortality of males is still greater. The 
figures of Wappzus were 100 stillborn girls to 140.3 boys; 
Quetelt gave the proportion as 100 : 133.5; and the statistics of 
14 European countries during the years 1865-1883 show that 
130.2 boys were stillborn to every 100 girls.t So that while 
more boys than girls are born living, still more are born dead. 
That this astonishingly high mortality is due in part to the 
somewhat larger size of boys at birth and the narrowness of the 
maternal pelvis is indicated by the statement of Collins of the 
Rotunda Lying-in Hospital, Dublin, that within half an hour 
after birth only 1 female died to 16 males; within the first hour 
2 females to 19 males, and within the first 6 hours 7 females to 
29 males.? But that this explanation is not sufficient is shown 
by the fact that a high mortality of boys extends through the 
whole of the first year, and through five years, in a diminishing 
ratio, and also that the tenacity of woman on life, as will be 
shown immediately, is greater at every age than man’s except 
during a period of about five years following puberty. ‘There 
must be,” says Ploss, ‘‘some cause which operates more ener- 
getically in the removal of male than of female children just 
before and after birth,’’3 but besides the more violent movement 
of boys and their greater size no explanation of the cause has 
been advanced more acceptably than Haushofer’s teleological 
one, quoted by Ploss, that nature wished to make a more perfect 
being of man, and therefore threw more obstacles in his way. 
A satisfactory explanation is found if we regard the young 
female as more anabolic, and more quiescent, with a stored sur- 
plus of nutriment by which in the helpless and critical period of 
change from intra- to extra-uterine conditions it is able to get 
its adjustment to life. The constructive phase of metabolism 
has prevailed in them even during fetal life. That there is need 
of a surplus of nutrition in the child at birth, or that a surplus 


t PLoss, foc. cit., Vol. I, p. 207. 3 Poss, Zoc. cit., Vol. I, p. 206. 
} 7 I 


? ELLIS, loc. ctt., p. 377- 
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will stand it in good stead, is indicated by the results of the 
weighing of children communicated by Winckel to the Gynzxco- 
logical Society of Berlin in 1862. Winckel weighed 100 new- 
born children, 56 boys and 44 girls, showing that birth was 
uniformly followed by a loss of weight. The average diminution 
was about 108 grams the first day, and but little less the second 
day. At the end of five days the loss was 220 grams, six- 
sevenths of which occurred during the first two days.* The 
tendency to decreased vitality in girls after maturity and before 
marriage just referred to must be associated with the katabolic 
changes implied in menstruation and the newness to the system 
of this destructive phase of metabolism. 

We should expect the death rate of men to run high during 
the period of manhood in consequence of their greater exposure 
to peril, hardship, and the storm and stress of life. But two 
tendencies operate to reduce the comparative mortality of men 
between the twentieth and about the fortieth year: the fact of 
the severe male mortality in infancy which has removed the 
constitutionally weak contingent, and the fact that during this 
period women are subject to death in connection with child- 
birth. So that in the prime of life the mortality of males does 
not markedly exceed that of females. But the statistics of lon- 


gevitv show that with the approach of old age the number of 


women of a given age surviving is in excess of the men, and 
that their relative tenacity of life increases with increasing years. 
Ornstein has shown, from the official statistics of Greece from 
1878-1883, that in every period of five years between the ages 
of 85 and 110 years and upwards a larger number of women sur- 
vive than of men, and in the following proportion: 
Vears Men 
85-— go, 1296 
go- 95, 700 
95-100, 395 
100-105, 116 
105-110, 52 
110 and over, - - - - 20 


* DEPAUL, art. “ Nouveau-Né,” Dict. encyc. des sciences médicales. 
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Of the 459 centenarians 188 were men and 271 were women.’ 
In Bavaria the women aged from 51 to 55 years alive in 1874 





had lived in the aggregate more then seven million years, while 





the men of the same age had lived not so much as six and one-half 






million.?, Turquan3 gives a table showing the death rate of cen- 





tenarians in all France during a period of twenty years (1866- 





1885). From this it appears that there died in these years an 





annual average of 73 centenarians, of which 27 were men and 






46 women. In only one year of the twenty did the deaths of 


EP 





men exceed those of women. Lombroso and Ferrero have 





g shown that between 1870and 1879 the inhabitants of the prisons 


and convict establishments in Italy who were over 60 years of 





age showed a percentage of 4.3 among the women, and 3.2 


among the men, although the number of men condemned to prison 






; for long periods is far greater than among women. ‘Women 





are not only longer lived than men, but have greater powers of 





resistance to misfortune and deep grief. This is a well-known 





law, which in the case of the female criminal seems almost exag- 





gerated, so remarkable is her longevity and the toughness with 





which she endures the hardships, even the prolonged hardships, 





of prison life. . . . . I know some denizens of female prisons 





who have reached the age of 90, having lived within those 





walls since they were 29 without any grave injury to health.”’¢ 





i Woman’s resistance to death is thus more marked at the two 


extremes of life, infancy and old age, the periods in which her 





anabolism is uninterrupted. Menstruation, reproduction, and 





lactation are at once the cause of an anabolic surplus and the 





means of getting rid of it. At the extremes of life no demand 





of this kind is made on woman, and her anabolic nature expresses 





itself at these times in greater resistance. 
Dr. Lloyd Jones has determined that between 17 and 45 






*B. ORNSTEIN, “ Makrobiotisches aus Griechenland,” Archiv fir Anthropologie, 
Bd. XVII, p. 193 seg. 
2G. Mayr, Die Gesetemassigheit im Gesellschaftsleben, 1877, p. 144. tt 
3V. TURQUAN, “ Statistique des centenaires,” in Revue scientifigue, September 1, 1 
1888. 
4+ LOMBROSO e FERRERO, Joc, cit., chap. 10. 
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years of age the specific gravity of the blood of women is lower 
than that of men. In old women the specific gravity rises above 
that of old men, and he suggests that their greater longevity is 
due to this... No doubt the greater longevity of women is to be 
associated with the rise in specific gravity of their blood, but this 
rise in the specific gravity of women after 45 years is consequent 
upon their anabolic constitution. High specific gravity in gen- 
eral is associated with abundant and rich nutrition; it falls in 
women during pregnancy, lactation, and menstruation, and when 
these functions cease it is natural that the constructive metabolic 
tendency on which they are dependent should show itself in a 
heightened specific gravity of the blood (2. ¢., greater richness) 
and in consequence greater longevity. 

Some facts in the brain development of women point to the 
same conclusion. The growth of the brain is relatively more 
rapid in women than in men before the twentieth year. Between 
15 and 20 it has reached its maximum, and from that time 
there is a gradual decline in weight until about the fiftieth year, 
when there is an acceleration of growth, followed by a renewed 
diminution after the sixtieth year. The maximum of brain 
weight is almost reached by men at 20 years, but there is a 


slow increase until 30 or 35 years. There is then a diminu- 
tion until the fiftieth year, followed by an acceleration, and 
at 60 years again a rapid diminution in weight, but the accel- 


eration is more marked and the final diminution less marked in 
woman than in man.? The table on page 59, prepared by Top- 
inard, shows that woman from 20 to 60 years of age has from 
126 to 164 grams less brain weight than man, while her deficit 
from 60 to go years is from 123 to 158 grams.3 

The only explanation at hand of this relative superiority of 
brain weight in old women is that with the close of the period 
of reproduction (the anabolic surplus being no longer consumed 


*E, Ltoyp Jones, “Further Observations on the Specific Gravity of the Blood 
in Health and Disease,” Journal of Physiology, Vol. XII, p. 308. 
2See TOPINARD, £léments d’ Anthropologie générale, 1885, pp. 517-25; 557-8. 


} TOPINARD, Joc, cit., p. 559. 
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in the processes of menstruation, gestation, and lactation) the 


constructive tendency stil! asserts itself, and a slight access of 
) ~ 





growth and vitality results to the organism. 












TWENTY TO SIXTY YEARS. 
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Weight 
Be Author Number of women’s Difference 
‘dl of brains brains from man 
gr. er. 

Broca (revised list of Wagner), - 77 1,244 126 
Welcker, - - - - - 258 1,247 143 
Peacock (Scotch), - - - - 89 1,275 —-142 
Boyd (English), - - - - 370 1,221 133 
Thurnam (various), - : - 536 1,233 138 
sroca (registers), - - - 51 1,195 164 
Bischoff, - - - - - 273 1,227 141 





Broca—Bischoff-Boyd, 










FROM SIXTY T¢ 












Broca (revised list of Wagner), - 32 1,203 123 
Welcker, - - - - - 99 1,175 125 
Boyd (English), : - - - 374 1,176 124 
Thurnam (various), - - - 22 1,178 131 
Broca (registers), - - - - 85 I,11! 158 
Bischoff, - - - - - 50 1,157 150 






Organic development in general, and social structure and 
function in particular, are conditioned by this fundamental con- 





trast in the metabolism of the sexes. Sex is, indeed, an expres- 





sion of this difference, or, more exactly, it is this difference, and 





in the principle of sex lies the possibility of all higher develop- 





ment. Asexual organisms never rise above a low type of devel- 





opment because variation, on which development depends, is 
furnished only by the union of different organisms. The prin- 
ciple of sex is, therefore, to be recognized as the beginning of 
those changes which, controlled by natural selection, end in the 








development of organs of locomotion, prehension, ingestion, and 
digestion, fitting the organism increasingly for the struggle for 







food. 
The struggle for food is, however, anti-social, or at best 
unsocial, in its beginning, and we must seek the principle of social 
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feeling in connection with reproduction. The transition from 
very low forms of life, controlled mechanically by the purely 
physical stimuli of heat, light, electricity, and acid,* to human 
society, characterized by an increasingly rational control of 
environment, is dependent on association. This principle of 
association has two aspects. In its connection with the food 
process its lowest expression is seen in the hostile coexistence 
of different species, affording an opportunity to the strong to prey 
upon the weak, and a higher expression is reached in human 
societies where division of labor makes a peaceful exchange of 
products possible. But the association connected with trade and 
commerce is never truly social; it is a civilized bellum omnium 
inter omnes. 

Social feeling, as such, originates in the association connected 
with reproduction, and its physical basis is the anabolic nature of 
the female. Among the lower animal forms the conversion of 
the anabolic surplus of the female into offspring involves a 
great waste of physiological energy on the part of the female, 
but is followed by little or no association between parent and 
offspring. Since, in the absence of social feeling, the larger the 
number of offspring the larger the chance of survival of some, 
natural selection has in some cases enormously developed the 
capacity for physiological waste in the female; a thousand eggs 
may be spawned where only a single form comes to life or reaches 
maturity. But a higher type of development involves a closer 
association between the parent and offspring, and this is secured 
through natural selection by a modified structure in the female, 
culminating among the mammals in the intra-uterine develop- 
ment of the young and the disposition in the female to care for 
the young after bringing them forth. The expansion of the 
abdominal zone in the female in connection with this modifica- 
tion of her reproductive system is the physical basis of the altru- 
istic sentiments. Feeling is a physiological change, and its seat 
is not the encephalon, but the viscera; the sense organs and the 


"J. Lorn, Der Heliotropismus der Thiere und seine Uebereinstimmung mit dem 


Heliotropismus der Phlanzen, 1890. 
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encephalon simply mediate the perception which stimulates the 
vaso-motor system. The superior physiological irritability of 
woman, whether we cali it sensibility, feeling, emotionality or 
affectability, is due to the fact of the larger development of 
her abdominal zone, and the activity of the physiological 
changes located there in connection with the process of repro- 
duction. 

This physiological predisposition of woman to feeling expres- 
ses itself primarily in love of offspring, and secondarily in ties of 
blood. Subsequent to the conversion of her surplus of energy 
into offspring there follows a period in which her surplus energy is 
converted into milk for the sustentation of the offspring, and the 
time during which the child draws its life from the breast of the 
mother is a moment of supreme importance for the development 
of the race, since it is in connection with this quasi-physiological 
association that the first altruistic sentiments are knit. The first 
social unitis not the family but the mother and her group of 
children, and the tribe is primarily an aggregation of those related 
by blood to a group of females. 

Both social feeling and social organization are thus primarily 
feminine in origin— functions of the anabolism of woman. But 
natural selection operates still further in favoring both the off- 
spring and the community where the male is associated in a 
supplementary way with the female in the expression of social 
feeling and the extension of social activities. Thus in the 
human species those races have prevailed in which in conse- 
quence of a monogamous system of marriage the providence of 
both parents is assured to the offspring, resulting in better nutri- 
tion and somatic and psychical training; and those nations have 
prevailed in which the katabolic energies of man have extended 
into a complicated political system based on territory, the tribal 
organization based on descent through females. But it is impossi- 
ble that humanitarian sentiments should have been developed 
except as a supervention upon maternal affection, and impossible 
that political organization should have developed except as a 
supervention upon association based on ties of blood. 
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The history of art is also closely associated with the fact of 
sex. Woman has been historically the bearer of social senti- 
ment, because of her capacity for feeling, and man has been the 
bearer of social will, because of his capacity for action. Art isa 
generalized expression of any affective phase of life. There are 
in art what we may call pure masculine motives, representing the 
disruptive, militant, katabolic nature of man: Prometheus and 
Hamlet and Laocoon in conflict with circumstance. Historical 
paintings and epic and dramatic poems frequently contain this 
motive. Again, such characters as Penelope, Antigone, Doro- 
thea Brooke stand for what we may call the feminine motive 
in art, representing the capacity of the female for sacrifice. But 
the artistic situation par excellence is the softened representation 
of the biological fact that the katabolic male seeks the anabolic 
female —the affinity of Romeo and Juliet, of Caponsacchi and 
Pompilia. 

The striking historical contrast and parallelism of the militant 
and industrial activities of society is a social expression of this 
sexual contrast. Man’s katabolism predisposed him to activity 
and violence; woman's anabolism predisposed her to a stationary 
life. The first division of labor was, therefore, an expression of 
the characteristic contrast of the sexes. War and the chase were 
suitable to man, because his somatic development fitted him for 
bursts of energy, and agriculture and the primitive industries 
were the natural occupation of woman. This allotment of tasks 
was not made by the tyranny of man, but exists almost uniformly 
in primitive communities because it utilizes most advantageously 
the energies of both sexes. The struggle is so fierce and con- 
stant that the primitive community which should let any energy 
go to waste would not long survive. Through war and amalga- 
mation the survival of the strongest ethnic type and the associa- 
tion of men in large numbers were secured, but this was only 
preliminary to the expansion (largely through the energies of 
man) of the industrial type of society represented from the 
beginning by the agriculture, arts, and manufactures of primitive 
Devices for the artificial application of force were 
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largely developed in connection with the destructive activities 
of man, and the transfer of man’s technological aptitude to the 
constructive side of life represented primarily by woman was 
the beginning of the indefinite extension of invention and the 


useful arts.? 
WiLviaAM I. THomas. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


*A series of papers will follow this on the social psychology of sex, with especial 


reference to early association and social organization. 








SOCIAL CONTROL. VIII. 
ART. 

ArT is here meant in its broadest sense. It includes poetry, 
rhetoric, eloquence, painting, and sculpture —all those means, 
in short, whereby an idea wins peculiar force through its form of 
expressu mn, 

: 


How can art modify the feelings to the advantage of society? 

(a) By arousing the passions.— Early art is seen in the direct 
service of corporate excitement. It supplies aids and symbols 
by which at gatherings the individual is spurred to a common 
emotion. All manner of festivals and feasts — war, religious, 
Bacchic, phallic— make use of the arts of representation. While 
there is a distinct value in anything that promotes a convergence 
of feeling upon a single sentiment, art serves society especially 
by arousing the passions of conflict. The warfare that preceded 
discipline was waged under great excitement. It was necessary 
to submerge the ordinary self-preservative instincts beneath a 
tide of fury. Hence the resort to drug and intoxicant, and 
hence also the choral song, the tribal chant, the wild dance, and 
the mimic warfare that preceded the rush upon the foe. Even 
in the later military organizations marching songs, war songs, 
watchwords, battle cries, inspiring bulletins, and eloquent 
words by chiefs serve to direct the ideas and impulses of a sol- 
dier to society’s advantage. While within the group the social 
office of art must lie in taming man, its service in respect to the 
enemies of the group must consist in playing upon man’s pas- 
sions. 

(6) By kindling sympathy—The characteristic emotion art 
aims to arouse is, as Guyau insists,’ social. It is the diffused 


'L’Art au point de vue sociologigue. 
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pleasure that comes in moments of enlargement and solidarity. 
Art is ‘an ensemble of means of producing that general and 
harmonious stimulation of the conscious life which constitutes 
the sentiment of the beautiful.”"* In times of decadence it may 
become merely a means for producing agreeable sensations, a 
kind of decorative fringe. But in its best estate it is interpre- 
tative and appeals to the emotions. ‘The true object of art is 
the expression of life.” ‘It is amode of amplifying experience 
and extending our compact with our fellow-men beyond the 
bounds of our personal lot.”’? 

The taproot of selfishness is weakness of imagination. ‘We 
can sympathize only with what we can picture to ourselves; and 
the inability to feel for another simply means inability to grasp 
by means of the imagination the experiences through which that 
other 1s passing.”"3 So far as the artist by his warmth of imagi- 
nation releases from the closed chamber of self he conciliates 
the individual and society. Oftener, however, his task is to give 
to sympathy range rather than force. Life rather than art is 
the first nurse of sympathy. But with most people their con- 
tacts with others are quite too few. Fellow feeling for those they 
meet is not enough because their life circle is too narrow. They 
need a magic that shall lift into view what is below their horizon. 
Perhaps the chief ethical function of art, therefore, is to supply 
those imaginative contacts by which local groups are conciliated 
and the segments of society cemented together. 

The artist, like Le Sage’s Asmodeus, waves aside all roofs. 
He shows us in another sex, class, lot, group, race, or age the 
old passions, longings, hopes, fears, and sorrows we have so 
often supped and bedded with. So he calls forth fellow feeling 
and knits anew the ever-raveling social web. Without his fila- 
ments to bind hearts together it is doubtful if the vast groups of 
today could last. Certainly a nation like ours could not endure 
without the mutual comprehension and sympathy established 
within the folk-mass by artists living and dead. It is they who 

*T’Art au point de vue sociologigue, p. 16. 


2 GEORGE ELIOT. 3HupsON, Zhe Church and Stage, p. 68. 
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have put breath into the common past and joined men in love of 
it. It is they who have discovered the common character and 
enamored the people of its type. And they are still at work 
keeping all parts of the nation ex rapport. The yoke of enforced 
coéperation galls fellow citizens, and it needs art to allay the 


Pia CRN ioe 


irritation. Not slavery alone but the narrow sympathies of a 
provincial literature caused the South to drift away, East and 
West become alienated through clash of interests, but the story 
writers and playwrights come in and help the people of each 
section to understand the other. 

This service of art is most signal in a vast democratic state 
embracing many kinds of life and many interests. Here, where 
only imperial ideas and grand policy can give success, comes 
the sternest test of popular government, for the mass of men are 
necessarily of few contacts and narrow experience. Unless the 
flagging imagination of the common man be stimulated to divine 
the multifarious life of his country, his will be no fit hands to 
hold the reins. Hence Greek and Italian and Swiss democracies 
were local, while empires had to be committed to leisured 
aristocracies or bred princes. An imperial democracy like ours 


eT 


is an experiment, and succeeds only because the press and a 
national literature inspire broad sympathies. 

The man of genius, with his clairvoyant gift of seeing into 
all kinds of life and his:power to make us feel that life as our 
very own, wins his most brilliant triumphs in modifying the rela- 
tions of classes. The emancipation of negro slaves or Russian 
serfs is hastened because a Stowe or a Turgenieff makes them 
comprehended. A Dickens or a Reade is formidable to social 
abuses because he has the power to make us yokefellows of 
their victims. A Tolstoi or a Millet, by making the peasant 
understood, gives him a new social weight. Slaves, serfs, convicts, 
exiles, outcasts, sufferers of every sort gain strength the moment 
genius gives them a voice. Social struggles turn not wholly on 
the relative strength of classes, but in a measure on the degree 
to which a suffering class can convict the rest of common clay. 
What once was done by revolt is now often done by the mild 
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influence of a social art. ‘Put yourself in his place!’’ is the 
cry of the artist, and our obedience is the test of his genius. 

Not all art is sociable. Conventional art, ornamental art, 
art that interprets nature—these aim to please rather than to 
socialize. But the kinds—like poetry, eloquence, novel, or 
drama—that deal with human life rather than forms or hues cer- 
tainly modify moral character. The interest and sympathy they 
awaken is not virtue, but it is the seed-plot of the virtues and 
their natural climate. We are apt to regard culture as compati- 
ble with selfishness, but the iciest indifference of the man of 
culture is aglow compared with the absolute zero of heartlessness 
possible to the savage. There is little good art that has not in 
it something of the sociable, and he who has been long exposed 
to its humanizing influences cannot get away from the compre- 
hension of his kind. His eyes have been opened, his imagination 
unsealed. At some point or other his interest in his fellow-men 
will betray him into generosity and demonstrate that art has 
made him a citizen of humanity. 

(c) By exploiting the esthetic sense.—It is in the power of art to 
foster goodness by making it beautiful and to blight badness by 
making it ugly. There are, of course, zsthetic elements in 
social conduct, and the artist in quest of beauty is the one to 
reveal them. But the lukewarm support the esthetic sense of 
itself lends to morality is by no means enough for society in its 
stern conflict with the rampant individual will.’ If the zsthetic 
will not of its own motion jointhe social banner, it must be pressed 
into service under leadership of the lords of the imagination. 
While some men naturally abominate selfishness, all men abom- 
inate filth ; and by art it is possible so to link together the two that 
the loathing for defilement shall extend to self-seeking. When 
conscience is weak it can be reinforced by taste, so that he who 
is not saved by his sympathies may be saved even by his fastidi- 
ousness. 

*In “The Aésthetic Element in Morality” PROFESSOR SHARP concludes that the 


statement of Martineau that “the beauty of conduct is conditioned by its rightness” 
certainly represents “a serious error.” 
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The artist weds the moral to the zsthetic by taking advan- 
tage of our feelings for person. The faces of saints are shown 
as clear and beautiful, while sinners are painted black and 
hideous. The poets and painters of a blond race will make evil 
men swarthy, while those of a dark race will make them red 
haired. In the epic and drama of our fair race the hero is a tall 
blonde, while the villain is small and dark. Physical deficiencies 
such as the hunchback or the clubfoot get so associated with evil 
character as to breed great injustice. Avarice besets young and 
old, fair and foul. Yet art has coupled it indissolubly in our 
minds with the filthy person, yellow skin, and long, bony, clutch- 
ing fingers of an old man. 

Besides putting a shadow into the face of a sinner and a halo 
about the head of the saint, art polarizes our feelings in regard 
to types of deed and character. In literature unruly appetites 
are “‘leprosy;” sin is ‘“defilement;’’ lust is ‘a cruel pesti- 
lence ;”’ obedience to instincts is ‘‘the bondage of our corrup- 
tion;”’ sinful passions are “scabs ;’’ hypocrites are “ whited 
sepulchres ;’’ wealth seeking is ‘‘raking muck;” evil practices 
are “putrid sores;” crafty transactions are ‘malodorous ;”’ 
absence of integrity is “‘rottenness.”” The wicked are “like the 
troubled sea when it cannot rest; whose waters cast up mire and 
dirt." The egotists are, after their kind, cormorants, vampires, 
leeches, vultures, vipers, toads, spiders and vermin. 

Dante, a moral exsthete, is able to give conduct the stamp he 
wished by his choice of punishments in his Malebolge. Flatter- 
ers ‘snort with their muzzles,’’ traitors “bark,” fratricides butt 
together “like two he-goats,” thieves become reptiles, falsifiers 
are covered with scabs, gluttons thrust forth their heads ‘as in 
a ditch the frogs stand only with their muzzles out.” So Spen- 
ser in his Faérie Queene shows Envy of “leprous mouth,” 
Lechery “rough and blacke and filthy,” Gluttony on a swine, 
crane-necked and “spuing up his gorge.’’ Tennyson and 
Browning while less crude are no less emphatic. Thus the 
wrong is yoked with the foul and the excesses of egoism are 


associated with disgustful images. 
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In short, two series of ideas and their correlative feelings 
are completely blended. Moral excellence is made akin to every 
other form of excellence. Conformity to the principles of asso- 
ciate life is purity, straightness, whiteness, sweetness, clearness, 
life, health; while nonconformity is filth, stain, blemish, 
deformity, disease, decay. By causing the unsocial to appear 
first as stv, or that which is offensive to God, and then as defile- 
ment, or that which is offensive to man, society exploits first 
man’s reverence and then his fastidiousness. 

(2) By exploiting the sense of the sublime-—I\n many the first 
straying from the ego is not toward fellowship, but toward the 
vast. Not sympathy, but thirst for largeness, carries them out 
of themselves. They sicken of self-seeking because individual 
aims seem petty, and so crave, like Faust, to lay hold on the per- 
manent. Art now turns this to social account. She weans away 
men still zestful for life by harping on its brevity, frailty, feeble- 
ness. By skillful selection and fitting imagery the artist is able 
to impress with the triviality of life and the insignificance of the 
individual lot. The consequent quest fora fit aim of endeavor 
is directed to social advantage by dwelling on the vastness, might, 
and permanence of society, the nation, or the race. Only the 
group is worth striving for; it alone can give eternity to one’s 
name or work. 

Occasionally one reminds us that society is nothing but peo- 
ple, and if the individual joy or pain be held trivial corporate 
aims are stricken with a like blight. But such a voice is a jar- 
ring note in the chorus. Art leads us into society, and there 
causes us to repose and rest satisfied. The collective life is 
magnified till it fascinates with its spaciousness, glorified till it 
dazzles with its splendor. Thus the stream of dependence and 
awe that naturally sets out toward the universe is skillfully 
turned aside and caused to make fruitful the social garden. In 
a century of Gdtterdammerung \ike ours this apotheosis of society 
is especially marked. 

(ce) By perfecting social symbols —The grand permanent needs 
of man get provided for in the ordinary flow of social life. But 
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in times of struggle a part of society must leave ease, embrace 
pain, defy their instincts, and act in many respects as irrational 
beings. Most of those thus devoted can form no mental picture 
of the good to accrue to others from these sacrifices. Hence 
they must be moved by unrealities and lured on by symbols. 
War time, therefore, with its high-beating emotion and its dire 
need of idealism, is the moment of triumph for the lords of the 
imagination. During this epoch of illusion the magicians 
become the chief custodians of the group consciousness, the 


incarnation of the social spirit. The crisis over, the tempered 


idealism of religion and morality resumes its sway, and Tyrtzus 
becomes a Pindar. 

Art, with its strong human impulse, will always strive to 
make pearls of man’s drops of sweat. But softening inevitable 
ills, or winning to present hardship for the sake of a future gain, 
is easy compared to the task of luring men to the supremest 
sacrifices for the sake, not of themselves or their near ones, but 
of society at large. In war stress the artist must be alchemist 
enough to turn lead into gold. Pain he must make sweet, dis- 
ease comely, mutilations lovely, and death beautiful. It is his 
to convince men 


“That length of days is knowing how to die;""* 
that 

“Death for noble ends makes dying sweet ;""? 

“That death within the sulphurous hostile lines, 


in the mere wreck of nobly pitched designs, 
Plucks heart’s-ease and not rue.’’? 


Ever a considered prudence strives to order the lives of men, 
but the artist must know how to make the current of emotion 
foam over restraining bank and dam. 

This the artist does by appealing to the ewsthetic sense. He 
sings the pomp and glory of war, its glitter and circumstance, 
and is silent as to its hideousness. Thanks to this favorite 
device of poets, painters, and orators, modern warfare is, despite 


* LOWELL, Ode read at Concord. 2 LOWELL, Memoria Positum. 
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the field correspondent, about as mythic to the popular mind as 
the struggles of the gods and the Titans. Or the artist arbi- 
trarily associates the martial and the zsthetic. He envelops 
the brave man in a cloud of glory and substitutes a halo for a 
physiognomy. The fallen brave ‘“ sleep,” while cowards “rot.” 
Soldiers are “heroes,” while stay-at-homes are “children,” 
“women,” “‘sweet little men.” 

But by far the mightiest service of the artist is the perfecting 
of the symbol. By his mythoporic faculty he transmutes realities 
and replaces the grisly features of hardship, mutilation, and 
death with some attractive image. Duty is ‘ God’s eldest 
daughter ;”’ war becomes Mars, Bellona, ‘‘ Thor’s Hammer;” 
death appears as the Valkyrie, Azrael, the Angel of the Darker 
Drink, the Valley of the Shadow, ‘Lethe’s sleepy stream ;"” 
the sword is the “Iron Bride;”’ the enemy are “hireling hosts” 
or ‘‘ruffian bands.”’ 

Especially is it the duty of the artist 

“To body forth that image of the brain 
We call our Country, visionary shape, 
Loved more than woman, fuller of fire than wine, 
Whose charm can none define, 
Nor any, though he flee it, can escape !""* 

Symbols for the group arise naturally in the impassioned 
popular mind. But it needs rare imagination to give these vague 
shapes that outline and color and life and beauty which enable 
them to work upon citizens as the image of Helen upon the 
soul of Faust. Once the prince or king personified the unity of 
the group and the artist served patriotism by glorifying the 
leader. With modern states comes a harder task of perfecting 
and animating a pure symbol— Columbia, La Belle France, or 
Britannia—that men shall fight for as loyally as for chief or 
liege. As it is men who rear and defend the state, this group 
symbol is always feminine, appealing as maid or mother to the 
strongest affections of man’s heart. It is likewise their high sym- 
bolic value that explains why queens inspire the most ardent loy- 


* LOWELL, Ode read at Concord. 
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alty and make the best modern sovereigns. Could we conceive 
society in charge of women, we should no doubt get a change in 
national symbol as significant as the passage in the church from 
the Madonna-cult to the Jesus-cult. Equally meaning is the 
fabrication for the symbol for the larger, not the minor, group. 
It is when the imagination fails to grasp the vast collective life 
that the symbol is invoked. A Tyrtzus merely reminds of home 
and altar. A Lowell appeals for his country — 


“Smoothing thy gold of war-disheveled hair 
On such sweet brows as never other were ;’ 


’ 


or dreams of Truth 
“ plumed and mailed’ 
With sweet, stern face unveiled 
And all-repaying eyes 


In such way, then—breathing life and charm into symbols 
that press back realities and enter among the guiding stars of the 
individual life— does the artist make himself ally and friend of 
the purposes of society. 

(f) By fascinating with new types.— What the artist holds up 
to nature is not always a mirror ; sometimes it is a model. For 
he may not content himself with putting us in touch with our 
kind; he may choose to put us under the spell of exceptional or 
imaginary people, for whom he would excite admiration rather 
than fellow feeling. All people long to stamp their lives with 
distinction, but few there are who can conceive how to do it. 
To these victims of the commonplace comes the genius with this 
radiant image or that fascinating figure. He flashes before their 
eyes a Werther or a Hernani, a Prince Hal or a King Arthur, a 
Gretchen or a Julie, and they troop after him as children after 
the Piper of Hamelin. In this way a Calderon,a Rousseau, or a 
Bunyan leaves his stamp on national character. The welding 
power of a national literature is partly its power to assimilate a 
people by molding them over a number of specific types. 

The ideal creations, then, of poet or novelist or playwright 
become mother types and bring forth men and women in their 
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image each after its kind. ‘Whole generations of German girls 
and women,”’ says Nordau, ‘‘have formed themselves upon the 
model of Claurens’ female figures, as now upon the Gold Elsies 
and Geierwallys of recent fiction.” The well-dowered darling 
of the creative artist moving gloriously through an ideal world 
is as irresistible as was Amadis of Gaul to Don Quixote. Its 
public yield to its charm as helplessly as iron filings to the mag- 
net or the waters to the moon's attraction. It is a new force 
abroad in society." 

Of course the fancy-begotten type may not touch the moral 
at all. It may be only an arc or crescent of life. The painter 
may charm us with a mere pose, an expression, or a way of 
wearing the hair. An actress may create a model as to voice, 
gait, or manners. Even the rounded types brain-born of genius 
are not, like ‘‘social types,” wholly subdued to social ends. They 
are patterns, not only for our relations to others, but for all 
manner of choices whatsoever. They are addressed to the indi- 
vidual and embody the genius’ conception of how he may live 
out his life. Yet it is certain that a type like St. Preux, or John 
Halifax, or Trilby, strongly imbued with the social spirit, will 
draw its imitators upward and so help a little in the problem of 
moralization. The artist’s ideal therefore may become an ally 


of social control. 
II. 


Such aid the artist can give if he will. But will he? Con- 
sider first the influences that predispose him to side with society 
The group by its might and permanence has peculiar power 
to stir the imagination and awaken fervor. The nation itself, 
with its colossal life-drama, is a hero no less splendid than an 
Achilles or a Beowulf. Who, whether friend of England or foe 


*“ Thus the poets and novelists stand like the Jacob of the Bibie before the water- 
ing-trough and set their ‘rods of green poplar, and of the hazel and chestnut tree’ in 
which they have ‘pilled white strakes’ in the gutters and cause ‘ring-straked, 
speckled, and spotted generations to be brought forth as they may choose.’ — 
NoRDAU, Paradoxes, “The Import of Fiction.” 
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is not stirred by Matthew Arnold’s majestic image of the ‘‘ weary 
Titan” “staggering under the too vast orb of her fate’? In the 
gropings of a vast collective life towards self-consciousness, 
swift-divining genius finds just that hint which incites it to 
imagine and to glorify a gigantic group personality. 

If he but keep the epic attitude, the artist, however narrow 
his sympathies, will be apt to cast his influence on the side of 
order. For though he spurn codes and creeds he cannot dis- 
avow that morality which lies at the base of all association. 
Equally indifferent though he be to all men he will feel the 
reasonableness and rightness of those sentiments which will not 
let one live as if there were no other will in the world. So he 
holds the beam level between clashing individuals he will 
insensibly be led to consecrate the dictates of an elementary 
justice. But when he becomes subjective he loses this impartial 
view. The thoroughly modern and decadent aim of the artist 
to express himself, rather than to give what he sees or imagines, 
helps to explain the more frequent outcropping in literature of 
a deeply anti-social individualism. 

Again, sociability runs hand in hand with the very technique 
of the artist. The delight he aims to confer flows from the felt 
harmony of self with other beings. Despise the multitude as he 
may, the artist is still alive to the charm of some people, and so 
after all levels his appeal at our sympathies. Take from his 
palette love, affinity, and loyalty and there would be little left 
save the elementary beauty of form and color and motion. 
Everywhere in works of art we find some clear note of socia- 
bility. 

The individual artist is often the flower of an entire civiliza- 
tion. He sends his root fibers far and wide into the culture of 
his time, which culture is already social. Moreover, in what- 
ever medium he works he comes in contact with traditions, 
canons, models and ideals' which have been elaborated for that 

*“ Signs of communal literary culture are to be found in any literature with which 
the author of the present work is at all acquainted.”"— PosNETT, Comparative Litera- 


ture, p. 129. 
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particular art and which exert a shaping pressure on each crafts- 
man. These will tend to limit the caprice and irresponsibility 
of the individual artist because the standards of every fine art 
come in time to a sort of modus vivendi with the reigning moral 
and religious standards. 

As his work goes much further than his practice it is possi- 
ble for the artist to help in the moral uplifting of people without 
living up to his ideals. Singing the praises of friendship, con- 
stancy, poverty, independence, toil, simplicity, solitude or patri- 
otism, however much it may move others, happily does not 
commit the singer to any rash choices. His life is private, his 
work is public, and while the latter inspires and exalts he 
may live his life much as other people. The orator or the poet 
may nerve others to do and die without imitating a Fichte or a 
K6érner. Devotees who take art as the witness of higher beings 
stand aghast at the gap between the artist’s utterance and his 
life. But the judicious will see in this dualism the chief means 
whereby art has become the ally of society and a beacon light 
for moral progress. Only on such terms, perhaps, could the 
world have the inspiration of a Petrarch, a Rousseau, a Shelley, 
or a Coleridge. Let us not quarrel with an arrangement that 
enables each to assist in setting high his neighbor’s ideal. 

Nevertheless the rarest worth will always be that of the great 
sincere artists who speak from their heart of hearts and whose 
work is moral because their natures are profoundly social. 
Where, as with Aischylus, Dante, Milton, Lessing, Lammenais, 
or Tolstoi, the art has that indescribable ring of the personality, 
its mastery. will be greatest. 

Such are the guarantees that works of art generally shall in 
respect to social spirit stand above the average man and so draw 
him upward." But we must not suppose that the net result is 
any such unflinching support of the social order as is given by 


*Of the four novels — 7he Count of Monte Christo, Les Miserables, Vanity Fair and 
Ben Hur —which during a recent twenty-three months were drawn more than a 
thousand times each from the St. Louis Public Library, only one is ethically neutral. 
Two if not three are profoundly social. 
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religious beliefs or by moral ideals. Law, belief, religion, cere- 
mony, become institutions. This implies two things: that they 
repose on a consensus and will not obey the will of one man; 
that they get organized and so act in a measure independently 
of the wills at any moment in charge of them. A system of 
belief, for instance, goes on with its tremendous momentum 
dealing out bane and blessing on behalf of the central require- 
ments of society in an almost automatic way. Art, on the other 
hand, being very little of an institution, will not bless that which 
it can see no good in. Born of the zeal and sympathy of indi- 
viduals it holds no brief for the established order. It will exalt 
self-sacrifice for persons. But the impersonal requirements, the 
exactions that protect not people but institutions, the inobvious 
necessities of restraint occasioned by the social division of labor 
——these too often the artist misunderstands and so rages blindly 
against. Willful, moody, and erratic, this member of the genus 
irritabile vatum is ever shaking off the dust of his shoes against 
the de facto order, flouting authority and stirring people up 
against restraints. The more downright forms of control he 
detests, while he exalts spontaneity and has great faith in the 
appeal to sympathy. And so it comes about that art, while 
fighting in the main on the side of society, has not the steady 


stroke of church or state. 


III. 


Other guarantees for the sociality of art are found in the 
control society exercises over it. 

This control is by hindrance and by furtherance. 

We see hindrance in official censors, in the licensing of play 
houses, in the suppression of ‘The Clemenceau Case,” in the 
exclusion of the Aveuzer Sonata from the mails, in the shutting 
out of “Le Debacle” from French garrisons. Besides the 
authorities we have librarians, hanging committees, art juries, 
monument boards, reputable publishers, and responsible periodi- 
cals conspiring to check the raid of the immoral artists upon the 
public. Behind these hovers a cloud of critics and every work 
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of art must run the gauntlet of them ere it can gain easy access 
to the multitude. Flanking these are the church with its Index, 
the pulpit with its thunders against the stage, W. C. T. U.’s, 
Y. M.C. A.’s, mothers’ associations and reading clubs down to the 
local oracle and the village Dogberry. What with censor, police, 
critic, priest, schoolmaster and matron, the hindrances society 
can oppose to a demoralizing work of art are very considerable. 

Still more efiective is the furtherance given to that which is 
deemed most salutary and wholesome. A great quantity of art- 
work is selected and paid for by society. The literature conned 
in the schools, the libraries of barracks and ships, the eloquence 
of senates, the oratory and poetry of public occasions, the fres- 
coes of public buildings, the collections in public galleries and 
museums, the repertory of subsidized theaters, the art in 
churches and cathedrals—on these the social purgation shows 
as plainly as the patronage of the Bourbons shows on the battle 
pieces at Versailles. Add now to this the effect of general 
praise and commendation, the favor shown one class of literature 
by the church, the fillip given another by the “family” maga- 
zine, and it will be evident that the policy of society toward art 
is anything but /azssez faire. 

Abandon though we may all official censorship, so long as 
society spontaneously organizes itself into a hierarchy of leaders 
and led, of makers and takers of opinion, it will be possible greatly 
to let or hinder the access of the artist to the public. Let those 
of influence but appreciate the moral bearing of art, and the 
universal impulse of everyone to look out for his neighbor's 
morals will do the rest. 

Artists resenting the yoke of morality have coined the absurd 
phrase “art for art’s sake,” and with it have bewildered not a 
few. To meet this cry with empty assertions of the “ moral pur- 
pose of art,’’ the “ moral obligations laid upon the artist,’”’ is but 
to heap up chaff. But put “social” for ‘“‘moral”’ and the situa- 
tion becomes clear. 


The realists, naturalists, and veritists assert that art is an 
individual affair, that one has the right to speak, print, or publish 
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anything he pleases or that he can get another to like. Art as 
Master of Revels and Dispenser of Delights cannot attain its 
utmost unless unfettered by conventionalities. To naysay the 
free access of artist to patron is to mutilate art, kill inspiration, 
and cut off humanity from choice springs of enjoyment. 

For society to concede any such claim would be sheer folly. 
What madness, when we are all the time besetting the individual 
with our theologies and religions and ideals, and can scarcely 
keep him in order, at that, to let the irresponsible artist get at 
him and undo our work! Why give art carte blanche when there 
is scarcely a speculation abroad regarding the other world 
which has not been shaped by considerations of this world’s 
discipline ? When sober Reason has scarcely won Lehrfretheit 
it is over-early to emancipate the Artistic Imagination." 

By whom art shall be supervised is another question. All 
attempts to lodge the supervision of art in any man or board 
have done more harm than good. By brutal suppression they 
consecrate the established order and turn artists into sycophants 
or revolutionists. It may be best that the fate of the artist’s 
work be decided by the ten thousand influential, subject to an 
appeal to the million uninfluential. Then let the indefinite 
public ban without ruth or scruple whatever gives moral offense. 
In this way it is possible to enforce the amenableness of art to 
society without asserting its amenableness to law. 

EpWARD ALSWORTH Ross. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 


California. 


™In France, where “ Hands off!” has been the maxim, the demoralization trace- 
able to anti-social art has given rise to a strong movement for social control. The 
Beringer Bill, which is likely to become a law, punishes not only the publication or 
sale of an immoral book or picture but even the possession of it. 











ECCENTRIC OFFICIAL STATISTICS. II. 

In the January number of the JouRNAL oF SocioLoGy the 
writer called attention to the eccentric character of census sta- 
tistics of production and wages. The purpose of the present 
article ‘is a criticism of census statistics wf capital and ,wealth 
which seem equally eccentric. In Zhe Margin of Profit Mr. 
Edward Atkinson says: 

Mr. Chamberlain attempts to sustain his position by making the common 
blunder, which he shares with many members of Congress who ought to know 
better, by trying to find out what were the profits of manufacturing in 1880 from 
the figures of the census. For such a purpose the figures of the census are 
mere rubbish. If the questions had been put in such a way that the profits of the 
different arts investigated would have been disclosed, manufacturers would 
either have returned no answer whatever or would not have given correct and 
complete answers. The taking of the census had no such purpose and it 
would be impossible to carry it out if it had. All that you have in the census 
—and I know of what I speak, for I framed the forms of many of the ques- 
tions, especially in the department of which I took the census myself —I say 
all that you have in the census which is of value and which can be used with 
safety is the gross value of manufacturing production, the cost of the 
materials, the number of employés and the sum of their wages." 


In the eleventh census we find adopted the very plan which 
Mr. Atkinson declares it would be impossible to carry out, for 
besides miscellaneous expenses in addition to cost of material 
and wages which were not reported at the tenth census, it was 
attempted to obtain the full amount of capital employed in man- 


* The value of even these items may be doubted when we find so noted a sta- 
tistician as Mr Atkinson quoting the sum of manufactured products as the value of 
manufacturing production. This Mr. Atkinson does in an article in the Chicago 
Record of December 11, 1896, saying: “ According to the census of manufactures the 
total value in 1890 was $9,372,437,283, number of employés 4,712,622, average 
earnings $484.” 

The value of the products of manufacturing industry is thus quoted for the pur- 
pose of showing the relative insignificance of products with which itis compared. The 
error of such statements was shown in the writer’s preceding article. 
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ufacturing industry, whether owned, hired, or borrowed. This 
it is claimed was not accomplished in the census of 1880. The 
futility of any attempt to obtain the amount of manufacturing 
capital is not only intimated by Mr. Atkinson, but declared by 
General Walker in his remarks of the Ninth Census which he 
repeated in the Census of 15So: 

The census returns of capital invested in manufactures are entirely 
untrustworthy and delusive. The inquiry is one of which it is not too much 
to say that it ought never to be embraced in the schedules of the census, not 
merely for the reason that the results are, and must remain wholly worthless, 
the inquiry occupying upon the schedules the place of some technical 
questions which might be made to yield information of great value, but also 
because the inquiry in respect to capital creates more prejudice and arouses 
more opposition to the progress of the enumeration than all the other questions 
of the manufacturing schedule united. It is in fact the one question which 
manufacturers resent as needlessly obtrusive, while at the same time it is per- 
haps the one question in relation to their business which manufacturers, 
certainly the majority of them, could not answer to their own satisfaction if 
disposed. 

As capital can only increase from earnings, statistics which 
indicate an enormous increase of capital invested and a compar- 
atively insignificant profit on such investment, as do those of the 
eleventh census, are evidently, like those of the tenth census, 
‘‘mere rubbish,” which it is worse than a waste of the public 
treasure to publish. Notwithstanding the incomparability of the 
statistics of capital of the tenth and eleventh censuses, we find 
in the latter census elaborate comparative tables showing by 
localities and industries the amount of capital required to produce 
$100 of product in the two periods. Not only do we find these 
comparisons, that cannot fail to mislead, but attempts to compute 
the profits of manufacturing capital from statistics that accord- 
ing to Mr. Atkinson and General Walker must be wholly worth- 
less. 

On page 166, part 3, of the manufacturing statistics are 
presented miscellaneous expenses of the cotton-goods industry, 
embracing information reported at no previous census, with the 
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Although the ascertainment of the profits of manufacturing is no part of 
the purpose of the census inquiry, and although the facts which can be pro- 
cured by an official examination must necessarily omit many items and 
circumstances which must be considered before the actual profits are disclosed, 
yet the omissions are now so much fewer than on any former occasion that 
we can certainly arrive at a nearer approximation of the truth regarding the 
margin of profit than ever before, as shown in the following statement : 


EXPENSES AND PRODUCT. 


Value of products, - - - - - $267,981,724 

Cost of material used, - - $154,912,979 

Wages, - - - : : 66,024,528 

Salaries of officers and clerks, 3,464,734 

Miscellaneous expenses, - - 16,716,524 241,118,775 
Remainder, - - - - $26,862,949 


This remainder represents 7.59 per cent. of the capital excluding the value 
of hired property, but represents much more than the actual profits of manu- 
facturing. All capital expenditures, excepting rent and interest paid for 
cash used in business are excluded from the items entering into the cost of 
production ; ordinary repairs are included, but all renewals and expenditures 
on account of depreciation of machinery are omitted. 

The cost of renewal takes a large percentage of nominal profits in a cotton- 
spinning mill. An allowance of 3 per cent. of the value of the buildings and 
machinery is a moderate one ; this would be a gross sum of $6,233,054; reduc- 
ing the $26,862,949 by this sum, the remainder will be $20,629,895 which is 
5.83 per cent. of the reported capital. 

The amount of capital reported as invested in this industry 
is stated as $354,020,843 exclusive of hired property, of which 
$230,993,5607 represents the plant and $123,027,276 live assets. 


Miscellaneous expenses were given as follows: 


Rent paid for tenancy, - - - $488,735 
Taxes, - - - . ‘s 2,689,632 
Insurance, - ° . . - 1,213,322 


Repairs of buildings and machinery, - 3,987,748 
Interest paid on cash used in business, 4,098,435 
Sundries not elsewhere reported, - 4,238,652 


We find it remarked : “ Borrowed cash is included in the capital reported 
at the census of 1890, but it is impossible to state in which of the different 
items it is included, as the schedule of inquiry did not require such a state- 
ment. The amount can be estimated by computation based on the interest 
report under miscellaneous expenses.” 
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At 5 per cent. the amount of interest paid represents an average 
amount of borrowed capital of $81,969,870, equal to two-thirds of 
the reported live capital. As interest on this amount is included in 
expenses it cannot be properly included in the amount of capital on 
which to compute the margin of profit. Such a computation gives 
rise to the ungracious suspicion of a purpose on the part of 
census officials to mislead the public as to the profits of capital. 
Possibly, however, this is only a blunder illustrating their incom- 
petence. Deducting the borrowed capital on which interest had 
been paid from the reported capital, and dividing the profits 
shown by the remainder, we have as the quotient representing 
the margin of profit 7.61 per cent. instead of 5.83 per cent. 

It may be noticed that the capital reported seems out of 
proportion to the value of the product. Cotton goods are staple 
and sold largely on orders and for cash and seldom on long 
time. The writer is informed by one acquainted with the busi- 
ness that in ordinary times, such as was the census year, the live 
assets should be turned over at least five times during the year. 
According to these statistics it required $123,027,026 to handle 
$267,981,724 of product, over 20 millions of which was profits 
in large part available for handling the product. To what extent 
the capital reported as invested in the plant may be an exag- 
geration we have no means of computing, but it seems quite 
evident that the live assets are reported at more than double 
the actual live capital. Moreover as there is specifically included 
in expenses all material consumed in manufacturing produc- 
tion, together with rent, interest, and ordinary repairs, and 
besides wages of operatives the salaries of those who con- 
duct the business, it seems difficult to conceive what can be the 
expenses amounting to $4,238,652 which we find included as 
‘sundries not elsewhere reported.” 

The depreciation of plant, for which allowance is also made, 
has been largely if not entirely offset by,the increase of site 
values, which increase has become part of the capital on which 
the margin of profit is computed. 

A comparison of the manufacturing statistics of the tenth 
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and eleventh censuses indicates an increase of 69.31 per cent. in 
production and 120.78 per cent. in the amount of capital invested. 
The worthlessness of census statistics of capital, and the manner 
in which a large part of the apparent total increase of product 
as well as capital is obtained, is shown in the following table 
compiled from the tables of the eleventh census. Accepting 
these figures we must conclude that in these five trades there 
were almost four times as many employés and four times as 
large a product in 1890 as in 1880, and that five and a half times 
as much capital was invested, though there had been an increase 
in the numbers of those reporting themselves as engaged in these 
occupations (as shown by the tables of occupation) of but 68 


per cent. 


Average : Wales 
number of | Capital . 

ot product 
employes 


| 54,138 $19,541,358 | $94,152,139 
140,021 | 81,542,845 | 281,195,162 
16,020 | 3,990,706 | 29,550,553 
119,029 54,969,408 | 204,165,642 
17,711 5,045,950 22,457,560 


Carpentry 
Masonry, brick and stone 


Painting and paper hanging... } 
| ( 1880 
1890 
| { 880% 
71890 | 10,624 | 3,309,297 13,460,824 


Total (1880 | 90,034 | $35,128,520 | $164,329,502 
Ne | > > 

1890 | 331,282 192,192,578 | 651,795,551 
Increase per cent ere 267 296 


2,165 | 5,950,512 18,133,250 
29,235,247 | 80,905,925 


| > " | 
1890 56,281 23,135,781 | 72,067,998 


Plumbing and gas fitting } 


Plastering and stucco work..... 





To one acquainted with the manner of letting building con- 
tracts and conducting the business of these trades the amount 
of capital reported seems greatly out of proportion to the prod- 
uct and the number of employés and amount of wages. One of 
Chicago’s most experienced architects, to whom the table was 
submitted, declared it absurd, and expressed the opinion that 
Chicago contractors have not capital invested in their business 
to the extent of 10 per cent. of the value of the work executed. 


* Tabulated in 1880 under head of Masonry, brick and stone. 
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While many of the contractors engaged in these industries have 
accumulated property, the larger proportion are persons of small 
means, and those who possess wealth find more profitable invest- 
ment for it than in an occupation where but little capital is 
required. 

Building contracts as a rule provide for payments as the work 
progresses, but 15 per cent. being usually retained till the com- 
pletion of the contract. This enables the contractor who pur- 
chases his material on credit to obtain payments on his contract 
to meet most of his expenses. With a very small amount of 
capital, which is turned over many times, he is able to execute a 
large amount of work. The principal capital employed is that 
of the producers of building material. As this capital is reported 
in such industries, to include it also as capital employed in build- 
ing trades is to count the same capital twice. 

The great increase that may be noticed in the number of 
employés reported, as has been stated, results from the defective 
enumeration of the previouscensus. The same is true as to the 
increase of product. We have here in five industries an increase 
in the value of the product amounting to almost half a billion, not 
more than 10 per cent. of which can be due toan actual increase. 

An investigation of census reports of valuation shows also an 
enormous apparent increase of wealth due to deficient earlier enu- 


merations. Quoting the figures of our census, Mulhall declares: 


“This is a prodigious increase of wealth and without parallel in 
the history of the human race”’ ( Dictionary of Statistics). _Discov- 
ering how greatly not only our own people but the whole world 
have been misled by comparisons of incomparable census sta- 
tistics we are surprised that so eminent a statistician and econ- 
omist as Colonel Wright should remark that census statements of 
less than the full amount have little disastrous effects. This 
indicates a failure to perceive the danger of which Robert Giffen, 
the most eminent of English statisticians, warns his readers in 
Growth of Capital. Giffen declares: ‘Country has been compared 
with country and period with period in the most reckless fashion 
without any regard to the comparability of the data.” 
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In his contribution to the JouRNAL oF SocioLoGy, November 
1895, Colonel Wright says: 

Like all fruit the fruit of the census tree has been of various grades. The 
information was not always accurate but it was rarely vicious, and taking the 
census of 1850 as the first great stage of growth it must be understood as of 
varied quality. I have said the results were never vicious. This was true 
because overestimates are rare under census taking. If the returns were in 
any sense defective, they were defective as to quantity stated..... If 
more than the full amount was given the result might be damaging, but state- 
ments of less than the full amount while disappointing have little or no disas- 
trous effect. 
Showing the different methods adopted in preceding censuses 
from those of the tenth census, which must make comparisons 
most dangerous unless accompanied by the fullest explanation 
and warning, Colonel Wright remarks of the tenth census: ‘Its 
faults were the faults of any such great undertaking, but they 
were less than the faults of any previous census.” 

The viciousness of our census statistics seems to be not in the 
deficiencies of the earlier enumerations but in the comparisons 
of incomparable statistics which we find in the later censuses. 
In the tenth census, instead of a caution as to comparing the 
valuations of that census with preceding censuses, we find remarks 
conveying the impression that while the estimate of true value 
of the census of 1860 was comparable with that of 1880 it was 
not comparable with the estimates of the preceding census. 
Judging by its results the fault of the tenth census, which Colonel 
Wright so highly commends, seems infinitely greater than the 
fault of any preceding census. By misleading our most eminent 
statesmen and writers as well as those less experienced, the tenth 
and eleventh censuses have defeated the purpose for which at 
great expense they have been compiled. What wonder that with 
official statistics which seem to indicate a per capita increase of 
wealth during the decade of war and waste, 1860-1870, three 
times as great as during the decade of peace and toil which fol- 
lowed, so many have concluded that the apparently great pros- 
perity of this period was due to the greenback issues, and that 
there is virtue in a flood of money! What wonder either that a 
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comparison of statistics of 1880 and 1890 with those of 1860 
should have led others to believe in the potency of a tariff tax 
for the creation of wealth! Deceived by the statistics of the 
tenth census, we find one so influential in molding public opinion 
and directing legislation as the late James G. Blaine alleging an 
increase in the wealth of the nation from 1860 to 1880 of 30 
billion dollars as a result of our tariff policy. This assertion, 
first made in his letter accepting the nomination of his party 
for the presidency in 1884, is repeated in 7wenty Years of Congress 
and in his discussion of the tariff question with Mr. Gladstone 
(North American Review, January 1890). This mistaken assertion 
has been iterated and reiterated by the greater as well as the 
lesser lights of the protective theory, including ex-President 
Harrison and President McKinley. Not only have those of one 
political faith been misled, but we find the free-trade champion, 
Roger Q. Mills, replying to Mr. Blaine’s reply to Mr. Gladstone, 


practically indorsing Mr. Blaine’s erroneous assertions (orth 


American Review, February 1890). Mr. Blaine having properly 
omitted slave values in comparing the census valuation of 1860 
with that of 1880, Mr. Mills charges him with an error of two 
billions, but is oblivious of the fact that claiming the difference 
between the valuation of 1860 and 1880 as measuring the increase 
of the nation’s wealth during the period was an error of several 
times two billions. 

The question at issue is, as was declared by Mr. Blaine, of 
transcendent importance to the present and future of the republic, 
and its discussion by the foremost advocates of opposing theories 
had unquestionably wide influence. ‘‘We must,” said Mr. Blaine, 
‘insist on being guided by facts and not by theories.” 

In the light of recent admissions by census officials, Mr. 
Blaine’s boasted facts seem only fiction. These admissions have 
been made with evident reluctance, and only as attention has 
been called to the facts by those having no connection with the 
census Office. 

In a contribution to the Chicago Record of November 5, 1892, 
Mr. Robert P. Porter, late superintendent of census, placed oppo- 
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site the estimates of true value for 1860 and 18go, in a table 
which he presented, the remark : ““A comparison cannot be made ; 
1860 only includes estimated true value based upon assessed 
property.” Mr. Porter’s Record article followed a contribution 
to that journal in which the author of the present paper had 
demonstrated the incomparability of census estimates of ‘true 
value.” Though in this newspaper article Mr. Porter makes 
this admission, census bulletins for which he was responsible 
contain the very comparisons which he declares ought not to be 
made. Sulletin 1og, dated August 22, I8gI, contains statistics 
of assessed and true value, in which the earlier estimates of true 
value are tabulated with those of 1880 and 1890 as the true value 
of all property. Instead of any word of warning as to the com- 
parability of the data te following remarks are made: 

Should it be found on completion of the inquiry in relation to the true 
value of all property in the United States, that the same relation exists in 1890 
between assessed value and true value as existed in 1880, the absolute 
wealth of the United States according to the eleventh census may be esti- 
mated at $62,610,000,000 or nearly $1000 per Capita as against $514 per 
capita in 1860, $7.80 per capita in 1870 and $8.70 per capita in 1880. 

The final returns showing the absolute wealth of the country will necessarily 
be among the last publications of the office, as complete data for the calcula- 
tion are not available until after the inquiries relating to agriculture and 
manufactures have been finished. 
As will be shown, and as is admitted by Mr. Porter, the val- 
uation of 1860 did not represent the true value of all property 
and is therefore incomparable with the later valuations which 
represent what Mr. Porter terms the “absolute wealth” of the 
country. Candid criticism of census bulletins having been invited, 
the writer under date of September 12, 1891, called Mr. Porter’s 
attention to the erroneous statements and comparisons of this 
bulletin and the manner in which the public was being deceived 
thereby. This however had no effect, for on the 4th of June 
following Census Bulletin 192 contained the same false statements, 
and only differed from the formey bulletin in a slight change in 
the valuation for 1890. Bulletin 379, issued after Mr. Porter’s 
retirement from the census, which occurred after the attention 
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of Secretary Smith had been called to the character of Mr. Por- 
ter’s bulletins, gives the first intimation of the radical difference 
in methods in the earlier and later censuses. In this bulletin 
are presented the following figures accompanied by the follow- 


ing remarks: 

= Assessed valuation of real 

True value of al] real and personal property and personal property 
: 4 Per | Increase | = | Increase 
Year | Amount capita | percent. | capita | per cent. 








1850 | §$ 7,135,780,225 | 308 | | $ 6,024,666,909 260 | 
1860 16,159,616,068 514 126.46 || 12,084,560,005 | 384%) 100.58 


1870 30,068,518,507 | 780 85.07 14,178,986,7 32 368 | 19.33 

188o | 43,642,000,000 | 870 45.14 17,139,903,495 342 20.88 

1890 65,037,091,197 | 1036 | 49.02 25,47 3,173,418 407 | 48.62 
} 





It is evident from the small difference between the true and assessed 
values in 1850 and from the entire omission of the value of unorganized ter- 
ritories, that no account was taken at that time of the vast area of vacant 
public lands, or of any other property real or personal exempt from taxation, 
and the same is probably true at least to a considerable extent in 1860. The 
true valuation reported in 1870 is believed to include, not only the property 
taxed, but also to a great extent that exempt from taxation by law or escaping 
it by fraudulent evasion, but little information as to the kinds of property 
included is published. The report of 1880 shows a classification of the prop- 
erty included, indicating a more rigorous investigation as to values. 


This bulletin is stated to have been prepared by Mr. J. K 
Upton who also prepared bulletins 104 and 192. Seemingly 
unwilling to admit the falsity of his preceding bulletin, Mr. 
Upton remarks of the valuation of 1860: ‘‘The same is probably 
true, at least to a great extent.” 

The method adopted in 1860 is plainly stated in the remarks 
of the superintendent of that census, which show that no prop- 
erty could have been included in the estimate of true value which 
was not included in the assessor’s returns. In the Zighth Census 
it is remarked : 

The marshals of the United States were directed to obtain from the 
records of the states and territories ‘respectively an account of the value of 


real and personal estate as assessed for taxation. Instructions were given 
these officers to add the proper amounts to the assessments so that the returns 
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should represent as well the true or intrinsic value as the inadequate sum 
generally attached to property for taxable purposes. .... It must be borne in 
mind that the value of all taxable property was returned, including that of 
foreigners as well as natives, while all was omitted belonging to the United 


States. 


In the remarks of the Ninth Census (1870) General Walker 
cautioned the public against comparing the valuation of that 
census with the preceding census, and on page 3, Vol. III, 
explains : 

That part of the social statistics schedule of 1850 which is devoted to 
the subject of valuation has always been understood to require : 

1. A positive statement of the value of real estate as assessed for pur- 
poses of state and local taxation. 

2. A positive statement of the value of personal property as assessed 
for purposes of state and local taxation. 

3. An estimate of the officer making the returns of the true value of 
both species of property combined. The phraseology of the schedule in this 
matter is most unfortunate, but it has always been understood (interpreted is 


hardly the word) to mean what is given above. 


General Walker farther explained that he had undertaken not 
only to obtain the value of property exempt from assessment but 


to estimate and include the value of property escaping assessment 


by reason of concealment. As the result we find that while in 


the census of 1860 the estimated true value reported exceeded 
assessed values but 35 per cent., the estimated true value in the 
census of 1870 exceeded the assessed value 112 per cent. 

As has been stated by Colonel Wright the census of 1880 was 
taken under a new law. This law provided for the appointment 
of special agents for the collection of valuation and manufac- 
turing statistics, a duty that in previous censuses had been per- 
formed by the marshals who made the enumeration of population. 
At this census Mr. Robert P. Porter was appointed special agent 
in charge of statistics of wealth, debt, and taxation. As a result 
of the change of methods the estimates of true value of the tenth 
census exceeded those of the ninth census 45 per cent., though 
assessed values indicated an increase of but 20 per cent. 

The estimates of true value of this census were tabulated with 
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valuations of preceding censuses as “ the true value of all prop- 
erty,” and this without a word of caution or explanation as to 
the incomparability of the estimates of value of that census with 
those of preceding censuses. The fact that the tenth census, 
unlike the ninth census, failed to give such warning may perhaps 
be accounted for by the resignation of General Walker before the 
work of the tenth census was completed. This left the remarks 
of the tenth census accompanying the tables of valuation to be 
written by Henry Gannett, Mr. Porter’s subordinate, who instead 
of warning the public of the incomparability of the figures which 
he presented with those of previous censuses, cautioned it against 
a comparison of the valuations of 1850 and 1860, saying: 

Yet we can scarcely credit so great an increase in the true value of prop- 
erty of the United States in a single decade as that from $7,135,780,228 to 
$16,159,616,068 or 126 per cent. Not only is so great an increase in itself 
very improbable, but there are many other considerations which indicate that 
the valuation of 1850 was much too small. For instance the growth of the 
agricultural and manufacturing interests during this period does not indicate 
so great an increase of wealth nor does the progress of our foreign trade and 
navigation interests, nor the increase of our banking and internal commerce ; 
all these point to the probability that where the true valuation of 1860 and 
1850 as given by the eighth and seventh censuses respectively are incompat- 
ible with one another, it is the latter which is mainly in fault. 

This seems to have misled Mr. Blaine and through him must 


have misled the many thousands who read Mr. Blaine’s letter of 


acceptance in 1884 and Whitelaw Reid’s letter accepting the 
nomination of vice president in 1892, in which he quoted Mr. 
Blaine’s letter. Referring to the valuation of 1850 Mr. Blaine 


said: 

Little more was done than to consolidate the local valuations used in the 
states for purposes of assessment, and that, as everyone knows, differs widely 
from a complete exhibit of all the property. In the census of 1860, however, 
the work was done with great thoroughness, the distinction between “ assessed 
value’ and “true value” being carefully observed. The grand result was that 
the “true value” of all property in the states and territories (excluding slaves) 
amounted to 14 billions of dollars. .... At the end of twenty years the 
total property of the United States as returned by the census of 1880 amounted 


to the enormous aggregate of 44 billions of dollars. This great result was 
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attained notwithstanding that countless millions had in the interval been wasted 






in a bloody war. 







We have quoted Mr. Blaine as showing how even the brightest 
minds have been misled, and through them the public, by these 





contributions of the United States government to social science. 





How greatly Mr. Blaine was deceived may be seen from the 





remarks of Superintendent Walker in the Census of 1870. 





It will be easily gathered from the remarks already submitted that it is 





the belief of the superintendent that the estimates of the true value of prop- 





erty at the census of 1860 were made generally without any appreciation of 






the principles which should govern in the treatment of the subject, and that ; 


the results were for nearly all the states defective, while for some the state- 





ments of value were so far below the fact as to be unworthy of publication. 





That the somewhat greater difference between the estimates 





of true value and assessed value in 1860 than in 1850 may have 





been due to a closer approximation of the true value of assessed 





property is possible, though it seems likely that in a decade of 





such rapid development as was that of the fifties the assessments : 





failed to keep pace with the actual increase of values. Whatever 





of incomparability there may have been between the census esti- 





mates of ‘‘true value’’ for 1850 and 1860, it is evidently slight 





in comparison with the degree of incomparability between the 





estimate for 1860 and those of the succeedingcensuses. Yet while 





quick to see the impropriety of a comparison of incomparable 





statistics which might seem to indicate a prosperous condition in 







a period of comparative commercial freedom, Mr. Gannett was ) 
entirely blind to the impropriety of comparisons that grossly ‘ 
exaggerated the apparent increase of wealth during a period of 
tariff restriction. Here seems the great trouble regarding our 
census statistics, that they have been intrusted to politicians fe 





anxious to furnish figures to support a theory instead of to econ- 





omists seeking facts from which te formulate theories. 

To Mr. Gannett’s mind an increase in the value of property 
of nine billions in the decade 1850-1860 is so great as to seem 
incredible, while an increase from 14 billions (omitting slave 
values) in 1860 to 30 billions in 1870 and nearly 44 billions in 
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1880 is not to be questioned beyond allowance for a premium on 
gold of 25 per cent. in 1870. That is, during the decade of war, 
in which for nearly half the period more than a million of the 
most vigorous of our population North and South were with- 
drawn from productive pursuits to turn their energies to destruc- 
tion, while the remainder of the population was chiefly employed 
in production of war material that went up in smoke, there was 
a larger increase in the national wealth than in the decade of 


peace and productive toil which preceded. In support of this 


absurd assertion, utterly regardless of the facts, Mr. Gannett 
declares that the growth of agricultural, manufacturing, and other 
interests does not indicate so great an increase of wealth.’ 

Accurate information regarding the growth of capital and 
wealth seems absolutely necessary to the formation of an intel- 
ligent opinion regarding the merits of systems of taxation and 
finance. That our census has failed to furnish this is admitted 
in the remarks of the recently issued Census Volume of Wealth 
and Taxation which may be epitomized as follows: 


*As appears by the Census of 7860 and other official sources these interests for 


the census years 1850 and 1860 were as follows: 


$6,645,045,007 
247,127,496 
1,000,¢ 
4 


Cash value of farms Pe eer ee 
Value of farming implements and machinery... 
Manufacturing capital : 

Tonnage of merchant marine 

lronnage of American vessels engaged in foreign 


We th 
mani 


a) 
Anu 


w 


a ee - ve 1,439,094 2,379,390 
Exports of gold and silver and domestic merchan 
NG bn 6 40:s00 5d eek e ah ons eek denna anarenan 136,946,912 373,189,274 
Imports of gold and silver and domestic mer-| 
chandise Rib aoe eee bane teh 178,138,318 362,166,254 
Miles of railroad . tilted aaeck tits 8,558 30,598 
Value of railroads (cost). ...........-esseceee| 296,260,128 1,134,452,909 


SE CN iid. a9. 404550400 00 o ase nRws 872 1,562 
Banking capital 227,469,074 421,880,095 
Loans and discounts 412,607,653 691,945,580 


According to the figures of the Census of 18go the value of farms and improve- 
ments amounted to $10,096,776 in 1880 and $13,279,252,649 in 1890. The increase 
in value of farms from 1850 to 1860 was thus considerably greater than from 1880 to 


1890, and almost as great as in the twenty years, 1860 to 1880. 
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In comparing the report of true valuation of 1890 with like valuations of 
previous periods it should be borne in mind: 

1. That no statement of true valuation previous to 1890 included the 
value of vacant state or national land or Indian reservations. 

2. That the true valuation for 1870 admittedly embraces certain duplica- 
tions of value of personal property arising from the taxation of mortgages 
and the realty represented by them, and that the values are inflated, owing 
to the depreciation of the standard then in use, requiring a corrective 
reduction of 20 per cent. 

3. That for 1860 and 1850 the true value appears to have been made by 
adding to the assessor's list such an amount as would, in the opinion of the 
officer reporting, compensate for the undervaluation of the assessors. 

If such course was pursued no property exempt from taxation or which 
escaped the assessor’s list is included as a part of the property valued. 

These admitted differences of method pursued in reaching the figures of 
true valuation for the several census periods, and the temporary character of 
the census office, of themselves preclude any attempt of one census to revise 
the figures of a previous one, and the figures as published, if not as accurate 
as desired, can be accepted with safety as showing in a general way a con- 
tinuous increase in the wealth of the nation, the exact proportions of which 
cannot be measured. 

Here is an admission that the universal impression regarding 
this matter derived from the misleading remarks of the Zenth 
Census and bulletins of the present census is erroneous. Since 
these remarks were written by Mr. Upton, who prepared the 
misleading bulletins, it is not surprising that in them he endeav- 
ors to envelop the matter in doubt by saying, ‘‘z/ such a course 
‘was pursued.” That such a course appears to have been followed 
he admits, but what appear to be the facts conflict with precon- 
ceived opinions and theories and so, though it is evident that 
under the earlier census law and the instructions which they 
received the marshals could have pursued no other course, Mr. 
Upton says, ‘‘/f such a course was pursued no property exempt 
from taxation or which escaped the assessor’s list is included.” 

How far the public is misled by census figures which we find 
quoted without explanation or word of warning, not only in 


widely circulated unofficial works of reference such as the Chi- 
cago Daily News Almanac, but in the Statistical Abstract and in 
bulletins of the labor bureau, can only be judged when we have 
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obtained something like a correct idea of the true value of all 
property in 1860. 

The correction of the figures of the earlier censuses so that 
they may be fairly comparable with the later valuations is a task 
that could be successfully accomplished only by one having 
access to official records, and then with the application of almost 
infinite patience and perseverance. This task has, however, been 
accomplished by a statistician, Mr. Frederick C. Waite, whose 
ability, displayed in this very investigation, caused Mr. Porter, a 
few months before retiring, to place him in charge of investiga- 
tions of true value of the present census. 

Mr. Waite’s conclusion, after most thorough and painstaking 
investigation, was that the true value of all property in 1860 
could not have been less than 25 billion dollars exclusive of slave 
values. Considering that the valuation of 1870 was $30,068,- 
578,507 and that the assessed valuation of 1870 indicated an 
actual decrease in value per capita expressed in the inflated 
currency of the period, this estimate does not seem above the 
mark. While it must be considered that the valuation of 30 
billions is expressed in a depreciated currency, and that accord- 
ing to the statement of Superintendent Walker prices were 
enhanced from 30 to 40 per cent. in the census year, it must also 
be considered that the valuation of 1870 is claimed by Mr. Por- 
ter and is admitted by General Walker to have been inadequate. 

Assessed values show an increase from 1870 to 1880 of 20 
per cent., and were there no change in methods of assessment, 
the valuation of 1880 being 43.6 billion dollars they would 
indicate the true value of all property in 1870 to have been 
$ 36,3 33,000,000. 

Mr. Waite, however, in the paper to which we have referred, 


points out that there was during the seventies a very material 


change in the methods of assessment, saying: 


During the seventies a tidal wave of opposition to the law-defying, low- 
assessment plan swept the continent from the Atlantic to the Pacific. In 
1874, although values had declined under the pressure of the panic of 1873, 
Pennsylvania increased her assessment of real estate 536 million dollars over 
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that of 1873, or an increase of 50 per cent. in a single year. Minnesota 
increased her assessment of real estate 10g per cent. the same year. The 
previous year Indiana added 250 million dollars to her assessment of real 
estate. Illinois increased her assessment from 372 million to 899 million 
dollars, the work of a twelvemonth. Ohio in her decennial assessment 
increased that of real estate 318 million dollars, or to within 76 million dollars 
of what it was assessed at ten years later. California in 1873 increased her 
assessment of real estate from 182 million to 423 million dollars. New York's 
record was no less wonderful. After the panic of 1873, in the face of swift- 
declining values caused by 92 million dollars of debts being liquidated in 
bankruptcy in New York City in a single year, the towns in thirty counties in 
a single twelvemonth increased their assessment of real estate bya mere change 
in the rate of per cent. at which it was assessed from 380 million to 880 
million dollars, while other towns and counties raised their assessment by 
annual leaps and bounds. According to the state assessors, the assessment 
was raised from 37 per cent. of the true value in 1870 to 62 per cent. of the 
true value in 1880. That their estimate of the true value of real estate was 
not too low is apparent from the fact that it quite accurately corresponds with 
the tenth-census estimate, which, by the way, is the oniy estimate of our total 
wealth ever made by the national government worthy of the name. The 
sworn statement of over three thousand assessors as to the rate at which they 
assessed real estate proves conclusively that the estimate of 1870 was not 
too high. Hence the claim is rightly made by the state assessors that 67 
per cent., or more than one billion, was added to the assessed value of 
real estate during the decade by a mere change in the rate per cent. of 
assessment, or, in other words, a net increase of 800 million dollars to the 
assessment rolls, while the total true value as measured in an appreciating 
dollar had fallen 340 million dollars. In short, taking the assessed value of 
real estate for each assessment district in eight commonwealths in the year 
before the change of the per cent. of the true value at which real estate was 
assessed, and placing it in one column and the assessments for the next year 
in another column, the difference between the two columns shows that in eight 
states alone a mere change in the per cent. of assessment added over three 
billion dollars to the assessment rolls. Remember that this was the work of a 
twelvemonth during which, in most cases, the value of property was depreciat- 
ing more rapidly than new property was being created. 


Space will not permit me to quote Mr. Waite’s demonstration, 


from six independent masses of statistics, that the true value of 
all property could not have been less than 25 billion dollars in 
1860 and not far from 40 billion dollars in 1870. It would seem 
that these investigations regarding the value of property in 1850 
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and 1860 would have furnished more valuable matter for publi- 
cation than the many pages of comparison of incomparable sta- 
tistics with which the census volumes are filled. 

Mr. Waite’s statement in his letter to Secretary Smith explain- 
ing his retirement from the census gives an idea of the degree 
of accuracy attained in the present census. In this letter Mr. 
Waite says: 

You may not be able to understand the pressure that this man? will bring to 
bear upon my successor unless I give you one instance from my painful experi- 
ence. Not long since my superior, after endeavoring in vain to persuade me to 
furnish final estimates of the wealth in certain states at an early day (although 
I had not yet received some of the indispensable data then being tabulated in 
the census office) said: ‘“ Mr. Waite, if you should miss the mark by a thou- 


sand millions it would be all right. What we want is figures for publication.” 


Replying under date of May 3, 1894, to a communication in 
which the writer of this article had called his attention to the 
manner in which the public was being misled by statistics pre- 
sented in bulletins of the present census, Colonel Wright said: 
‘‘You are aware of course that all of the tebulation of the elev- 
enth census was practically completed before I took charge of it. 
If there are glaring errors in it, 1 am unable to help it because I 
could not retake the census. My duty is simply to bring the 
results out in as creditable a way as possible. Iam in no way 


responsible for the plans of the census or the collection of sta- 


tistics.” 

Yet Colonel Wright may after all have mistaken his duty. 
If it was impossible so to revise the statistics of the census that 
they might serve to enlighten instead of to mislead, and if he 
had no power to send them to the garbage heap, it was surely 
within his authority to make them less harmful. Instead of even 
warning the public as to the misleading character of the statistics 
of the eleventh census, Colonel Wright, not only in the article 
criticised in the writer’s former paper, but on various occasions, 
notably in an article in the Forum (May 1895), has given to 
them the weight of his great reputation. In the latter article he 


™ Mr. Porter. 
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undertakes to demonstrate from census statistics that there 
has been in recent years not only increased opportunity but 
increased equality of opportunity. Colonel Wright says: 

I believe that economic and industrial opportunity does really underlie 
every sort of opportunity and that we are making real progress toward a greater 
equality of opportunity through the extension of opportunities themselves ; 
and when this statement is supplemented by the single fact that the per capita 
wealth of the country has increased from $308 in 1850 to $1039 in 1890, the 
argument needs little if any further illustration. If the per capita wealth 
remained the same, then I should subscribe willingly to the idea that social 
and industrial progress and poverty grow side by side and that the rich are 
growing richer and the poor poorer. 

It is difficult to imagine anything less scientific than such use 
of statistics, yet Colonel Wright declares: “The statistical 
method of study, which is the historical and the comparative 
method in the highest sense, enables us to arrive at some con- 
clusions directly opposed to those resulting from observation. 
One is the empirical, the other the scientific method.” 

Colonel Wright’s remark and his use of statistics calls to 
mind the story of the Scotch merchant whose accountant at the 
close of the year had presented him a most gratifying balance 
indicating that his profits during the year were nearly £2000 
greater than he had expected. Elated with his good fortune the 
merchant tells his wife, who insists that since he is so prosper- 
ous he can afford a new equipage and furniture and new dresses 
for herself and daughters. Finding it difficult to meet these new 


expenses the merchant is puzzled to understand how it is that 


being so prosperous he has not a larger cash balance. He can- 
not sleep for wonder over the matter, so he dresses himself and 
goes down to his store more carefully to inspect his books. This 
inspection revealed the fact that in footing up the column of 
assets his bookkeeper had included the date 1880 which stood 
just above. Crestfallen he calls his accountant from his bed, 
exclaiming, ‘‘Sandy! ye scoundrel! come down; ye’ve counted 
in the year of our Lord.” 

In this case the merchant’s observation was right, while his 
bookkeeper’s statistical method was necessarily incorrect because 
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it was unscientific. The experience of intelligent observers is con- 
trary to Colonel Wright’s conclusions. Observation is the more 
likely to be right because, like Sandy’s figures, Colonel Wright’s 
are necessarily wrong. True, he has not counted in ‘‘the year of 
our Lord,” but in making his comparison he has failed to include 
at least one-half the property of the earlier period, and con- 
founding value with wealth, counts as social wealth much that 
represents but an increase of monopoly values. 

Unfortunately our census fails to segregate land values and 
improvements, or to show the actual cost of the construction of 
railroads or gas works and other properties, the value of which 
represents to a large extent the value of the franchise or special 
privilege. For instance, the capital of Chicago gas companies 
is given at $40,857,246, which is well understood in Chicago to 
be nearly if not quite three times the cost of the plant. The 
difference between social wealth and property values is shown 
by Professor Hadley in a contribution to the Vale Review. Pro- 
fessor Hadley says: 

The word wealth has two quite distinct meanings. In its broad or social 
sense it includes all of those objects whose possession contributes to the enjoy- 
ment or well being of society. . . .. It is impossible to obtain any accurate 
measure of wealth in this broad sense or even to say exactly what articles 
should be included in the estimate of such wealth 

Individual wealth is more accurately designated as property. We may 
illustrate the distinction between social wealth and individual property by say- 
ing that wealth is produced, while property is acquired... . . One or 
two illustrations will serve to make the distinction clear. Under the English 


system of enclosures, land which had formerly been free toall the public to 


use was made the subject of private ownership. By this practice we had an 


D 
] 
increase of property. The landlords now had valuable rights which could be 
bought or sold — rights of a kind that did not exist before —but the wealth of 


the community, for the moment, was not one whit increased. There were no 
more means of enjoyment in existence than there had been before. There 
was acquisition of property without production of wealth. On the other hand, 
in the abolition of slavery we sometimes see a nullification of property without 


a destruction of wealth. 
In comparing the census valuation of 1860 with later valua- 
tions it is usual to omit slave values because it is recognized that 
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such values represented no social wealth. For the same reason 
in any fair comparison of the later valuation with that of 1850 
and 1860 we must also eliminate such property values as repre- 
sent only special privilege. 

At the last census the value of all real and personal property 
in the United States amounted to $65,037,090,197.’ Of this 
$39,544,544,333 was of real property exclusive of mines, quar- 
ries, telegraphs, telephones, and the exceedingly valuable land 
occupied by railroads. The mines were valued at $1,291,291,- 
579, and the railroads at $8,685,407,323. Of this property prob- 
ably considerably less than one-half represents the cost of 
improvements, or wealth created since the first white man landed 
on our coast. The land is the endowment of the Creator and 
its increase in value does not represent an increase of wealth — 
on the contrary, with forests and mines and the fertility of the 
soil to a large extent exhausted, there is a decrease instead of 
an increase of wealth of this character. Could the few be 
enabled to preémpt the air as they have the land and compel us 
to pay for the privilege of breathing it, we should have an 
increase of property values which Colonel Wright might with 


equal propriety quote as conclusive proof of increased equality 


of opportunity. 
H. L. Buss. 
CHICAGO. 
‘This includes property owned by foreigners. The value of such property was 


estimated by Giffen at one billion pounds sterling in 1880. 
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FIFTH MEETING. 
. General topic: The Housing of the Poor. 
References : 
Drage, The Labor Problem (London, Macmillan, 1896). 
A careful discussion. 

Gould, The Economics of Improved Housing (Yale Review, May 1896), 
Maintains that improved housing is fairly remunerative as a busi- 
ness enterprise and highly economical to society as a preventive 
of crime and pauperism, giving statistics as proof. 

Shaw, Municipal Government in Continental Europe (New York, Cen- 
tury Co., 1895). 

Shaw, Municipal Government in Great Britain (New York, Century Co., 
1895). 

Shaw’s two books are standard works on this subject. (See indexes.) 

Tolman, Half a Century of Improved Housing Effort by the New York 
Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor. 


Gives the experience of this the oldest and most active of such 


associations, and the results attained. 

United States Commissioner of Labor, The Housing of the Working 
Classes (Sth special report). 
Invaluable for a thorough study of the subject. 

Special Report on Local Tenement Houses. 

Ascertain the names and location of these houses and the number of the 
inhabitants. Make a special study of two or three typical houses and 
show plan of the same, number and size of rooms, arrangements for 
ventilation and light, etc., and consider the opportunities of the inmates 
for healthful physical, social, and family life. 

. General discussion, topic: The Tenement House Problem. 

References : 

! Arena, The Tenement House Curse, a Symposium (Arena, April 1894). 
Discusses the menace of the tenement house and gives facts as to 
Chicago, Boston, and New York; also has appended a bibliography 
of the subject. 

Mass. Bureau of Labor Statistics, A Tenement House Census of Boston 
(Report of the Bureau for 1892). 
A model of thoroughness, with suggestions as to remedies. 
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Riis, How the other Half Lives (New York, Scribners, 1892). 

Riis, The Tenement the Real Problem of Society (Forum, March 1895). 
Riis’ writings give a stirring picture of the tenement-house evil in 
New York City with practical suggestions, 

Wood and others, The Poor in Great Cities (New York, Scribners, 1895). 
Two chapters devoted to the tenements of New York City. 

(See also references under general topic.) 


SIXTH MEETING. 
1. General topic: Populatiun, Vital Statistics. 
References : 

Farr, Vital Statistics. (London, Stanford, 1885.) 
Compiled after Farr’s death and hence fragmentary, but still one of 
the most important works on the subject. 

George, Progress and Poverty (New York, Lovell, 1879), bk. ii. 
Ably presents the argument against Malthusianism as a working 
principle. 

Malthus, On Population. 
Furnishes a background principle for all investigations on this sub- 
ject. 

Mayo-Smith, Statistics and Sociology (New York, Macmillan, 1895), 
bks. ii and iii. 
Valuable for facts and also for the insight they give into the connec 
tion between vital statistics and sociology in general. 

Newsholme, Vital Statistics (London, Swan, 1892). 
Gives a general insight into methods, difficulties, and results of vital 


statistics. 


. Special Report on the Population and Vital Statistics of the District 
Studied. 

Classify the population by nationalities and show on a map the location 

of each nationality. Study the part each nationality plays in the social, 

industrial, and political life of the community. Get marriage, death, 

and birth rate. Sources—reports of board of health, county agent, 


police department, etc. 
General discussion, topic: The Causes Affecting the Health of this Com- 
munity. 

SEVENTH MEETING. 
. General topic: The Causes of Poverty. 

References: 

Booth, Labor and Life of the People (London, Williams, 1891), Vol. I, 

pt. i, ch. 5. 
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Finds physical weakness to be the most important cause of depend- 
ence. The book as a whole is an epoch-making work in this line of 
social investigation. 

Davenport, Outlines of Economic Theory (New York, Macmillan, 
1896), ch. 22. 

De Laveleye, Luxury (London, Swan, 1891). 

George, Progress of Poverty. 

Denies Malthusianism and argues that lack of land and naturai 
opportunities is the cause of poverty. 

Goddard, Poverty, ‘its Genesis and Exodus (London, Swan, 1892). 
Goddard, Davenport and De Laveleye condemn luxury as a cause of 
poverty. 

Graham, The Social Problem (London, Kegan Faul, 1886), bk. i and bk. 
ili, ch. 1. 

Denies that luxury is a cause and makes the point that present 
wretchedness of the poor is not absolute but comparative. 

Hobson, Problems of Poverty, ch. 9. 

Accepts Booth’s figures and concludes that lack of employment at 
repectable wages is the prime cause. 

Malthus, On Population. 

Tendency of population to increase faster than subsistence, pointed 
out by Malthus, is the classical theory for the cause of poverty. 


2. Special reports from two or three members on the History and Conditions 


of Chosen Families among the Poor. 
Follow the method of study suggested in this paper. For additional 
assistance see Dr. Henderson's Catechism for Social Observation. 


3. General discussion. 
EIGHTH MEETING. 
1. General topic: The Family. 
References : 
Brace, Gesta Christi (New York, Armstrong, 1893). 
Especially valuable as showing the influence of Christianity on the 
family. 
De Coulanges, Ancient City (Boston, Lee, 1896), bk. ii. 
An interesting study of the family in Greek and Roman times. 
Letourneau, Evolution of Marriage (New York, Scribners, 1895). 
Comparative anthropological study, discussing more fully sexual 
relations in general. 
McLennan, Primitive Marriage (Edinburgh, Block, 1865). 
One of the most important of the original investigations as to early 
marriage ; maintains the principle of A/utterrecht. 
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Small & Vincent, Introduction to the Study of Society (New York, 

American Book Co., 1894), bk. ii, ch. 1, bk. iii, ch. 2. 

A good view of the family in its relation to society. 
Starcke, Primitive Family (New York, Appleton, 1885). 

Concise discussion from the anthropological side. 
Thwing, The Family (Boston, Lee, 1887). 

A good discussion of the subject as a whole. 

Westermarck, History of Human Marriage (London, Macmillan, 1894). 
A standard au‘hority on marriage, especially in its biological and 
anthropological aspects. 

. Special Report on the Effects of Local Conditions on Family Life. 

Find out as much as possible in regard to the employment of women and 
children in local industries. Consult the records to find out the number 
and causes of divorce in a given period. Give attention to the effects 
on the family of club and boarding-house life. Ascertain the relative 
number of unmarried men and women. 

. General discussion, topic: Divorce legislation. 

References : 

Dyke, Reports (Reports of the National Divorce Reform League); also 
numerous magazine articles (see Poole’s Index). 

These writings are the result of much thought and investigation by 
the corresponding secretary of the National Divorce Reform League. 

Schouler, Domestic Relations (Boston, Little, 1882), pt. ix. 

Full discussion of the legal aspect of divorce. 

United States Labor Department, Marriage and Divorce in the United 
States, 1876-1886 (Report, 1889). 

An investigation of the divorce laws of the different states. 

Woolsey, Divorce and Divorce Legislation (New York, Scribners, 1882). 
An historical summary. 

Wright, Marriage and Divorce (Lend a Hand, November and Decem- 
ber 1891). 

Discusses the movement for divorce reform and the difficulties of 
the question. 
(See, also, references under general topic and Poole’s Index.) 


NINTH MEETING. 
1. General topic: The Problem of Domestic Service. 
References : 
Aberdeen, Countess, The Burning Question of Domestic Service 
(Ladies’ Home Journal, April 1895). 
Gives her experience in organizing a servants’ club and recommends 
that American women codperate in getting up such clubs. 
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Addams, Jane, A Belated Industry (American Journal of Sociology, 
March 1896). 

Discusses the isolation of the servant girl and advocates codperative 
cooking as an element in the solution of the servant-girl problem. 

Campbell, Household Economics (N. Y., Putnam, 1897), ch. 11. 
Valuable discussion by an authority. 

Campbell, Woman Wage Earners (Boston, Roberts, 1893). 

A discussion of the history and present status of female labor. 

Campbell, Household Economics (N. Y. Putnam 1897), Ch. 11. 
Valuable discussion by an authority. 

Coit, Neighborhood Guilds (London, Swan, 1892). 

Valuable suggestions for improving the condition of all classes, 
including domestics. 

Goodman, Christina, An Appeal to Housekeepers (Forum, August 1895). 
Sets forth the duty of employers to their servants and how they 
neglect it. 

Salmon, Domestic Service (N. Y., Macmillan, 1897). 

A thorough discussion, historical and statistical. 

Stanley, Maude, Clubs for Working Girls (London, Macmillan, 1890). 
A suggestive book on the subject of clubs for all classes of people. 

Vrooman, Problem of Domestic Service (Arena, October 1895). 

Special Report on the Condition of Servants in the District Studied. 

Ascertain as nearly as possible their number, nationality, etc.; their posi- 
tion in the family, opportunities for friendship and recreation, their 
attitude toward the families they serve, their intelligence, their ideals, 


etc. Compare their wages and opportunities of promotion with the 


same in other callings. 
General discussion. 
TENTH MEETING. 
. General topic: The Unemployed. 
References : 
Drage, The Labor Problem. 
Drage, The Unemployed (London, Macmillan, 1894). 
Reliable discussions by the secretary of the Labour Commission. 
George, The Condition of Labor, An Open Letter to Pope Leo XIII 
(New York, United States Book Co., 1891). 
Demands justice for the workman as well as clemency. 
Great Britain, Labour Department, Report on Agencies and Methods 
for Dealing with the Unemployed, 1893. 
Exhaustive and very valuable. 
Hobson, Problem of the Unemployed (London, Methuen, 1896). 
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A most suggestive discussion of the many sides of the problem, 
with conclusion that the remedy lies in increased consumption 
which will follow a more equitable distribution. 

Hobson, Problems of Poverty. 
See his later work above. 

Mass. House Document, No. 50, 1895, Report of Board to Investigate 
the Subject of the Unemployed. 
A most valuable investigation on the subject, giving causes of non- 
employment in detail. 

Shaw, Relief for the Unemployed in American Cities (Review of Reviews, 

January 1894). 
Shows the methods adopted for dealing with distress caused by lack 
of employment during the winter 1893-4. 

Warner, American Charities (New York, Crowell, 1894). 
Deals principally with relief problems arising from lack of employ- 
ment. 

2. Special Report on the Unemployed of your Community. 

This report should embody the results of a concrete study of the conditions 
of the unemployed and the methods of their relief. Give special 
attention to efforts to encourage self-help. Make a special investiga- 
tion of labor unions, their strength, organization, methods, rules, bene- 
fits, etc. Consider the value of employment bureaus, etc. 

g- General discussion: What should be Done with the Tramp ? 

References : 

Booth, In Darkest England and the Way out (New York, Funk, 1891), 
pt. 2, cm. &, 
An appeal for those who tramp for lack of both home and work. 

Flynt, How Men Become Tramps (Century, August 1895). 
Gives ‘“‘ Wanderlust,”’ drink, county jail, etc., as causes. 

Henderson, Dependents, Defectives and Delinquents (Boston, Heath, 
1893). 
A short summary of the question, with references. 

McCook, The Tramp Problem (Lend a Hand, August 1895). 
Ascribes as the proximate cause of tramps, fluctuations in the labor 
market; as more real causes drink, laziness, failure to marry. 
McCook and Flynt have written numerous magazine articles on the 
tramp. 

Ribton-Turner, History of Vagrants and Vagrancy (London, Chapman, 
1887). 
A large illustrated book, devoted largely to an historical dicussion of 
the tramp in Europe with special attention to the queer habits and 
institutions of tramp life; also has a valuable appendix of laws 
relating to beggary. 
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United States Special Consular Report, 1893, Vagrancy and Public 

Charities in Foreign Countries. 
Very valuable. Report from Germany gives account of German 
labor colonies. 
ELEVENTH MEETING. 
1. General topic: The Saloon Question. 
References : 

Cyclopedia of Temperance and Prohibition (New York, Funk & Wag- 
nalls, 1891). 

Very valuable for facts as to the history and present status of the 
question. 

Ely, Labor Movement in America (New York, Crowell, 1886). Appen- 
dix II. 

Discusses the attractions of the saloon and the lack of counter 
attractions. 

Gould, Popular Control of the Liquor Traffic (London, Cassell, 1894). 
Valuable for facts and as an exposition of the Gothenburg system 
of control. 

Mitchell, The Drink Question (London, Swan, 1891). 

Discusses the physiological side. 

Peabody, Substitutes for the Saloon (Forum, July 1896). 

Embodies results of investigations instigated by the “Committee of 


Fifty"’ as to the saloon question in Boston, and is a most valuable 


contribution. 
Warner, American Charities, chs. 1 and 2. 

Finds the drink evila less cause of poverty than commonly supposed. 
White, Problems of a Great City (London, Remington, 1895), ch. 8. 

A suggestive chapter on this subject. 

Special Reports on Local Saloons. 

Ascertain their number and show their position on a map. Study their 
location in relation to the homes of laboring men. Examine their meth- 
ods of securing trade. To what legitimate wants do they minister? 
Consider the standing of saloonkeepers among business men and in 
politics. 

General discussion. 

TWELFTH MEETING. 

General topic: The Church. 

References : 

Abbott, Christianity and Social Problems (Boston, Houghton, 1896). 
Points out the duty of the church in regard to social problems. 
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Brace, Gesta Christi, or A History of Human Progress under Christianity. 
Shows the influence of Christianity on social institutions. 

Crafts, Practical Christian Sociology (New York, Funk, 1895). 
Deals with practical questions in a forcible way. 

Donald, The Expansion of Religion (Boston, Houghton, 1896). 

Defends present work of the church and points at improvements. 

Ely, Social Aspects of Christianity (New York, Crowell, 1889). 

Points out the opportunity of the church and urges action. 

Fremantle, The World as the Subject of Redemption (New York, 
Longmans, 1892). 

A most valuable discussion of the relation of the church to social 
problems. 

Ward, The Church in Modern Society (Boston, Houghton, 1889). 
Pleads for church unity in the United States. 

2. Special Report on Local Churches. 

Prepare a map showing location of church buildings, and, if possible, that 
of the homes of the members of the various churches. When this can 
be done, it may be seen what class of people each church is reaching. 
Ascertain the number of members relative to the population; size, 
value and seating capacities of the churches, average attendance, 
etc. Try to estimate the value of the churches as social servants. 
What is the attitude of the laboring men of your community towards 
the church ? 

3. General discussion, topic: The Institutional Church. 

References : 

Cooke, The Institutional Church (New England Mag., August 1896). 
A discussion of the significance of the institutional church, some 
leading churches and workers, finely illustrated. 

Crafts, Practical Christian Sociology, ch. 1. 

Has some direct bearing. 

Mills, The Institutional Church (Bibliotheca Sacra, July 1892). 

Direct and suggestive; an account of the work of four large insti- 
tutional churches. 

Thwing, The Working Church (New York, Baker, 1888). 

Suggestive as to principles and methods. 
Woods, English Social Movements (New York, Scribners, 1891), ch. 5. 


Not direct, but very suggestive. 


THIRTEENTH MEETING. 


1. General topic: The Public School. 


References : 
Boone, Education in the United States. 
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Rather a satisfactory summary but no special attention to the pub- 
lic school. 
Ham, Manual Training (New York, Harpers, 1886). 
An enthusistic argument for manual training as a means of solving 
social problems. 
Hyde, The Social Mission of the Public School (Educational Review, 
October 1806). 
Posits a high ideal for the common school, and condemns practice 
of the rich in sending children to private schools. 
McArthur, Education in its Relation to Manual Training (New York, 
Appleton, 1890). 
A good discussion of the whole question. 
Mann, Life and Work (Boston, Lee & Shepard, 1891). 
Should be consulted by one who wishes to understand how the 
foundations of our present public-school institutions were laid. 
Painter, History of Education (New York, Appleton, 1892). 
A good historical summary of the education of the leading nations. 
Spencer, Education (New York, Appleton, 1896). 


A philosophical discussion. 
United States Bureau of Education, Reports. 
The special report of 1892 on Manual Training in the Public 


Schools is most valuable. 
2. Special Report on Our Schools. 

Location, number, seating capacity, arrangement, supply of apparatus, 
etc., enrollment, average attendance, age at which pupils leave school, 
etc.; expenditure for schools, method of levying taxes for same, etc.; 
the school board, method of employing teachers, etc. What do the 
children study? Make your study an investigation of the schools as a 
social servant. 

3. General discussion, topic: Should Education be Compulsory. 
References : 

James, Compulsory Education (Lalor’s Cyclopedia). 
Condenses into short space the history of compulsory education to 
date. 

Mill, On Liberty (Lendon, Longmans, 1882), ch. 5. 

Mill, Principles of Political Economy, bk. v, ch. 11. 
Mill is pronouncedly in favor of state regulation of education. 

Shaw, Compulsory Education in the United States (Educational Review, 
August-September 1892). 
A discussion of the evolution of compulsory education in Massachu- 
setts and other states, and of its advantages and difficulties. 

Spencer, Social Statics (New York, Appleton, 1892), p. 156. 
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Spencer is pronouncedly opposed to state regulation. 
Ward, Dynamic Sociology (New York, Appleton, 1883). 
Presents strong arguments for compulsory education. 

U. S. Commissioner of Education, Report, 1889-89, Vol. I. 
Gives a summary of state laws. 


FOURTEENTH MEETING. 





1. General topic: Public Amusements. 
References : 

Bisland, the People’s Palace in London (Cosmopolitan, January 1891). 
An illustrated article, giving history of the Palace and description 
of the work and amusements. 

Coit, Neighbornood Guilds. 

Makes amusement a prominent feature in work of the Guilds. 

Gladden, Applied Christianity, p. 284. 

Recommends popular lectures. 

Jevons, Methods of Social Reform (London, Macmillan, 1883), chs. 1-3. 
Deplores lack of amusements, recommends music, discusses public 
libraries and museums. 

Modjeska, Endowed Theaters and the American Stage (Forum, Sep- 
tember 1892). 

Argues for endowed theaters so that art may dictate the character 
of the plays, instead of the box office. 

Shaw, Municipal Government in Great Britain, ch. 7. 
Discusses the activities of British cities in providing parks, play- 
grounds, libraries, picture galleries, and museums. 

Stanley, Clubs for Working Girls. 

Discusses amusements and especially argues for dancing. 
2. Special Report on Local Opportunities for Popular Recreation. 

What are they? To what extent are they enjoyed by the lower classes ? 

Does the municipality provide any of these? A study of this topic 

ought to carry with it a reéxamination of the functions of the church 

and the saloon. 


3. General discussion. 


I. W. HowerrTu. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


(To be continued.) 
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Dynamic Sociology, or applied social science, as based upon stat- 


ical sociology, and the less complex sciences. By LESTER 
F. Warp. Second edition, 2 vols. D. Appleton & Co. $5. 


In 1883 men who had no use for a prior? speculation, and were try- 
ing to get a positive system of knowledge, had, aside from Herbert 
Spencer’s proposals, no god nor hope in the world. Dynamtc Sociol- 
ogy was a startling assertion that positivism is not necessarily indiffer- 
entism, nor Manchesterism, nor fatalism. The author’s positivism was 
so uncomprising that it was frequently construed as crass materialism. 
He nevertheless declared that human progress need not forever be 
mere mechanical gravitation, nor fortunate turning-out of unintelli- 
gent human action. Progress is the proper product of invention. 
The final social art is organization of knowledge into feeling, to the 
end that well-organized feeling may create and control rational prog- 
ress and procure happiness. 

The work was of the grade which has to educate its own constitu- 
ency. It was not composed in a diplomatic spirit. It contained 
needless oditer dicta which distracted the attention and aroused the 
antagonism of cautious readers. It betrayed psychological and theo- 
logical opinions which caused many to throw the volumes aside in dis- 
gust without getting at the substance of the argument. There were 
few who were so much interested in finding a clue to sociology that 
they held their judgment in abeyance long enough to take in the 
thought as a whole, and who were patient enough to weigh its essen- 
tials apart from its accidents. Those few have found so much in the 
work that some of them at least believe it will find its level among 
the rare monuments of human thought. It certainly anticipated all 
the questions of any consequence that have been discussed by sociol- 
ogists since its publication, and so far as its purely sociological con- 
tents are concerned the trend of opinion has steadily accredited 
Ward's prescience. 

I take several important exceptions to the conclusions in social 
pedagogy at which the work arrives. There is special need of 
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further statement about the automatic passage of information into 
action. If these exceptions should be sustained, however, it would 
remain true that the corrections would not have been possible if 
Professor Ward had not made the approximations. For ten years I 
have been instructing students of sociology that they must master 
this work in order to have the standing ground from which to con- 
sider present aspects of sociological problems. ‘The second edition 
is not changed except by addition of a brief review of the develop- 


ment of interest in sociology since the original publication, and par- 


ticularly of the career of the first edition. Its appearance gives 


occasion, however, for repeating the opinion which I have so often 
expressed. It is a serious reflection upon the quality of thought 
which has been given te social questions in this country that so few 
men have discovered Ward’s Dynamic Sociology, and still fewer have 
studied it. Men who are capable of following Ward’s thought may 
deny that he has established his positions, but they can hardly refuse 
to admit that he has brought the psychic factors of civilization into 
definiteness, prominence, and correlation which had not been evident 
before he wrote. ALBION W. SMALL. 


The Theory of Socialization. A syllabus of sociological principles 
for the use of college and university classes. By PRoFEs- 
SOR FRANKLIN H. Gippincs. The Macmillan Co., 1897. 
Pp. xii+47. $0.60. 

PROFESSOR GIDDINGS has done well to offer this syllabus as a 
guide to the larger work, Zhe Principles of Soctology. A third edition 
of the latter has already appeared, and a French translation by Vte. 
Combes de Lestrade has been issued as No. VII of the Bibliotheque 
Sociologique Internationale. 

Professor Giddings is furnishing a rare illustration of what can be 
accomplished by first-class thought power in spite of a dangerous 
method. Sociology, in his conception, is primarily and chiefly con- 
cerned with those phases of social fact about which evidence is least 
accessible and least controllable, viz., social genesis. In default of 
data he is compelled to present as a system a series of dicta and 
deductions from premises that are utterly inadequate. The result is 
some splendid guesswork. As he himself insists (Preface to 3d ed., p. 
xvi) science cannot get on without guessing. I do not question the 
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scientific functions of guessing, and I cordially acknowledge the service 
which Professor Giddings has performed by his guesses. My conten- 
tion against his method is that it conceals from himself, and necessarily 
therefore all the more from his less skilled readers, the hypothetical 
character of the support upon which the alleged principles rest. He 
does not satisfy his own condition (sdem, p. xvii): ‘The one impera- 
tive obligation resting on the scientific writer is to use language that 
will clearly reveal to the reader how much of the study in hand is still 
in the guesswork stage, how much of it is in the deductive stage, and 
how much of it has arrived at verification.” To be strictly perspicuous 
the title of his larger work should have been “ Hypotheses about Social- 
ization.’’ The same material organized in accordance with such a title 
would have had scientific dignity which does not belong to it in its pres- 
ent form. The radical vice of the method, then, is haste to abbreviate 
the process of collecting, criticising, and organizing evidence, and 
eagerness to get conjectures accepted as principles while there is 
justification merely for suppositions. The whole subject of social evo- 
lution is so nebulous that I for one do not expect to be convinced that 
principles of social evolution, in the sense in which Professor Giddings 
thinks of them, will ever be made out. In the present condition of 
the evidence, at any rate, all that it seems reasonable to hope for with 
reference to the earlier modifications of associated men is clearer dis- 
crimination of social forces, their qualitative differences, and the forms 
in which they work. It is an orgy of the imagination to regard results 
of that sort as anything more than formal principles. In so much there 
may be no credible hint about the relative dynamic value of the forces. 
Professor Giddings has really raised some most searching questions 
which the special sciences of society must answer. Putting speculative 
answers to these questions in the form of a coherent system may or 
may not increase the probability that the answers are in accordance 
with reality. In any case Professor Giddings has at most marked out 
work for specialists who should gather and canvass more evidence. 
Until that work can be done, a philosophy of social evolution in its 
elementary stages, which is substantially what Professor Giddings is 
after, is mostly guesswork, and treatment which obscures this fact is a 
methodological mistake. 

On the other hand it seems to me that Professor Giddings’ propo- 
sitions will do much to promote analysis of social status, of social 
structure and functions in general, and finally of contemporary social 
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forces which may be organized for progress. This by-product of his 
work is in my esteem its most valuable contribution to sociology. 
His so-called “ principles”’ may well be tested as categories for classify- 
ing social operations, and for distinguishing elements of psychic influ- 
ence in society. In this view Zhe Theory of Soctalization is a dis- 
tinct advance upon the larger work to which it refers. The sixty-nine 
theses which it contains are rather in the form of statical proposi- 
tions than of assertions about social genesis. As such they invite veri- 
fication by evidence more easily accessible than that which would be 
pertinent upen a theory of social evolution. It might be said that if 
I admit the possible correctness of these propositions as statements of 
present forms of social influence, I may not dispute their correctness 
if applied to any stage of social evolution. But my principal objec- 
tion to Professor Giddings’ method is not to the content of his proposi- 
tions. It is rather against change of venue to a remote region where 
evidence is all so hypothetical that I must take Professor Giddings’ 
opinion for proof. When examination of social forces is brought out 
into the open, by theses which may be tested by concrete experience, 
we are on the way to knowledge. In this respect Professor Giddings’ 
syllabus brings the matter into much better shape than it has in the 
Principles. The logical form of the propositions is more evident 
than when they are met in the more elaborate version. Their strategic 
strength or weakness is much plainer. 

The recurrence of the phrase “consciousness of kind” affects me 
as would reiteration of the proposition “‘ Nature abhors a vacuum” to 
explain physical phenomena. Consciousness of kind means so much 
in Professor Giddings’ use that it means nothing. It amounts to a 


cipher sign for the general question, What influences cause social reac- 


tions? As an answer to the question it is either absolutely non-com- 
mittal, or it is a sort of Polonius, meaning camel, weasel, or whale to 
suit occasions. 

While I am unable, therefore, to take “consciousness of kind” 
seriously, in any other sense than as a way of expressing the problem, 
not the solution, and while I am obliged to regard the ambition to 
construct a metaphysics of socialization at this stage of investigation 
as an amiable extravagance, I am decidedly of the opinion that Zhe 
Theory of Socialization presents Professor Giddings’ thought in such 
shape that it will materially assist in completing a preliminary socio- 
logical survey. ALBION W. SMALL. 
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Domestic Service. By Lucy Maynarp Satmon. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1897. Pp. 307. $2. 

PROFESSOR SALMON has been toiling patiently for years at the 
problem of domestic service, and has furnished a distinct contribution 
to the history of the family institution in America. The first step 
taken was acareful investigation, by means of 5000 statistical schedules, 
of the conditions affecting 1025 employers and 2545 employés. The 
national census and many labor-bureau reports have been used for 
checking or extending the generalizations. Of course it was impossible 
to make an exhaustive inquiry, but the study of typical cases is thor- 
oughly done and the inductive process seems to be reliable and trust- 
worthy. 

The effort is made to lift the whole inquiry above its present level 
of mere personal gossip, complaint, and recrimination into the clear 


atmosphere of history and social science. 

There is a broad survey of the various phases through which house- 
hold industry has passed during the colonial period and up to our own 
day. The redemptioners, slaves, native “help,” and recent “servants,” 


Irish, German, Chinese, negro, and all other elements are described 
and their place assigned. 

Economic changes, new political ideals, democratic feelings have 
made the old methods of employment intolerable. Mere personal 
devices and “tipping” will not cure the deep sore. Radical changes are 
recommended, all of them in the direction of natural social develop- 
ment. ‘The specialization and socialization of household industry is 
insisted upon as the central principle. Domestic service must be 
brought under the control of business methods. Household science 
and art must be lifted to their true place of social dignity by being 
given a position as a learned profession. 

Dean ‘Talbot’s judgment is expressed in the following note: 

“One of the most suggestive and admirable chapters in Miss 
Salmon’s notable book is that entitled Education in Household 
Affairs. Here the keynote of the whole book is sounded as the 
author points out that progress in solving the problems of the house- 
hold is not to be attained by instinct and blind tradition, but by study, 
training, and investigation. It is a mere commonplace that ‘woman’s 
sphere is the household,’ and yet how many women are there who 
enter upon its duties with any real idea of their significance? As Miss 
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Salmon says, ‘Few women when they assume the care of a household 
know the exact value of the household plant.’ In this field of domestic 


service, for instance, how many housekeepers know, even after years of 


experience, what the actual cost of domestic service is beyond the mere 


weekly wages? The cost of the food supply of the servants, the waste 
of the family food supply through the negligence of servants, the 
breakage of china, the maintenance of servants’ quarters, the price of 
laundry supplies for their use are among the items whose cost is not 
known and is consequently ignored in estimating the expenditures of a 
proposed household. 

“It is encouraging to note the increasing signs that opportunity will 
eventually be afforded in this country for the investigation of house- 
hold problems, and that the systematic, technical ‘training for which 
Miss Salmon pleads is not long to be a mere dream. ‘The courses 
offered at The University of Chicago and Leland Stanford Jr. Univer- 
sity are tending in the direction which Miss Salmon indicates. The 
sad commentary upon the present situation is that there are «ndoubt- 
edly more men than women in favor of systematic education in house- 
hold affairs, and it would not be surprising also if the value of Miss 
Salmon’s book should be more generally recognized by men than by 
women.” C. R. HENDERSON. 


Problémes Sociaux Contemporains. Par ACHILLE Loria. Paris: 
V. Giard et E. Briére, 1897. Pp. 174. 

THE eminent economist, author of Analist della Proprieta Capitalista, 
publishes some lectures of a popular character on burning questions 
of the day: The Social Question, Liberty, Property, Population, Social- 
ism, Social Darwinism, Evolution, Revolution. The fundamental ideas 
of the writer are presented in a very fascinating literary form, but with- 
out the advantage of explanation and modification possible in his 
more severe works addressed to specialists. A brief abstract of the 
lectures is here attempted. 

The social question is not a religious question. That has been 
solved by securing freedom of worship to all; it is no longer in litiga- 
tion. The social question is not a political question; all modern gov- 
ernments are really democratic, and the contest between prince and 
people is over. The social question is essentially economic. It has 
arisen because the actual economic state of the people is in flagrant 
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contrast with their legal equality. Equal before the law, the hungry 


proletarian and the millionaire are separated by an abyss which seems 


to grow wider every day. The economic problem is literally one of 
life and death. The rich live long and the poor die early. ‘The for- 
mer attain an average of 55 to 56 years, the latter 28 years. ‘The mor- 
tality of infants among the noble families of Germany is 5.7 per cent., 
while among the poor of Berlin it is 34.5 per cent. Diseases arise 
from the conditions under which workingmen laborand live. Marriage 
is hindered and prostitution increased by poverty. The children of 
the poor are so stupefied by hunger that they learn nothing at school. 
According to Gladstone, life is a battle for mere existence for nine- 
tenths of men. Intemperance is a necessary product of bad feeding. 
Crime is a natural fruit of extreme poverty. In Italy 88 per cent. of 
the convicts belong to the poor classes, and only 12 per cent. to the 
rich, while the poor represent less than 88 per cent. of the population. 
“The sociological world rests entirely on the economic element, and 
this alone gives us the key to the immense mystery of the social uni- 
verse.’ This is the reason that capitalists hate the political economy 
of this age; because it discloses the cause of social evils to be the 
foundation of their possessions. Liberty is a fine word. There is no 
real freedom without money. A poor man is a slave of those who 
have capital. If two men are of equal power and you leave them free 
the more robust will not hesitate, if he is a cannibal, to kill and eat the 
weaker ; if he is a pagan or a planter he will make him a slave; if he 
is a capitalist he will make him work for him in return for a plate of 
beans. The new school of economists recognizes these truths, aban- 
dons /aissez faire, and consents to government protection of the liberty 
of the poor. 

Property is a sacred word. It is thought necessary to fortify it by 
appeal to ethical theory. Some writers have traced the origin of prop- 
erty to occupation: the man who first used the land had a right to it. 
But this theory is legend, not history. The stronger races have always 
dispossessed the weaker, and used both land and people; the Hebrews 
did that with Canaan, and the Puritans took New England on the same 
terms. If we adopt the explanation that human needs are the founda- 
tion of property, this also must be surrendered ; for it is precisely those 
who most need property who have the least of it. Rosmini advocated the 
view that property is a necessary expression of personality. But then 
all men should be proprietors, since they are all persons. Or, if one 
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means that those who impress their character on things should own 
them, the laborer should possess and the rich parasite should have no 
title to lands or houses. So, if one claims that work is the origin of the 
right to property, by what reasoning can we defend the fortunes acquired 
in stock jobbing ? Ordinarily labor is accompanied by poverty, while 
those who abstain from labor are the owners. Others affirm that prop 
erty isthe creation of law. But what makes law? Economic relations. 
The historic mission of capitalistic property is to secure a powerful 
method of associated labor. It is one of many historic forms of gov 
erning labor, and is destined in its turn to yield place to some kind of 
free codperation. It is not a sacred and eternal institution, but simply 
a temporary phenomenon. 

Loria touches a favorite theme when he banters Malthus. The 
devout pastor fancied he had discovered a divine decree; it turns out 
to be simply a passing phase of abnormal conditions in the England 
of his day. Excessive population is a consequence of low wages, hard 
treatment, uncertain employment, hopelessness of outlook. Well-fed 
people do not propagate so rapidly. Give every laborer higher wages, 


shorter hours, and a plot of ground and he will imitate the French 


peasants and bring only two children into the world. It is not moral 


self-control which leads to balance of outgo and income, but an 
improvement of material conditions, and this alone, which leads to self- 
restraint. The granary of the world contains more food than is neces- 
sary to nourish the whole human race; but the key to the granary is in 
the pocket of the rich. 

Socialism is treated historically and sympathetically. The partial 
and fantastic forms of socialism are discussed with satirical comments. 
There is the socialism of the “single taxers,” which fights agrarian 
ownership, but accepts capitalism in other property. There is the form 
of the theory zealously advocated by the rich German banker, Herr 
Samter, which attacks the iniquity of landed property, but holds bank 
stock to be holy and inviolable. There is the school of the Catholic 
socialists, ‘a many-colored collection of barons, tutors of noble fam- 
ilies, and priests’? who combat profits of industry and commerce and 
place the rents of landed proprietors under the shield of religion. 
Plato, Campanella, Bruno, and More are touched, and the early French 
writers briefly characterized. Marx is treated with great respect; he 
is the “greatest thinker of the social sciences since Ricardo.” Loria 
rejects the pet notion of the disciples of Marx that value is fixed by 
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labor alone, but accepts the view that capitalism is a mere ‘historical 
category,” a phase of evolution. 

The lecture on Darwinism brings the author to the doctrine of 
competition, The “struggle for life” among animals is one between 
different species; that among men is between two classes in the same 
species, capitalists and proletarians. Competition among brutes tends 
to raise life, but among men its tendency is to transform capitalists 
into decaying parasitic families, and to brutalize wage-earners. Modern 
anthropology demonstrates that the physical and intellectual advantages 
of parents are discounted by their successors, and that the descendants 
of great men are usually idiots who roll in the abyss of folly and 
degeneration. ‘The nobles of Spain are usually little pale monsters, 
rachitic and meanly built. English families of the peerage soon die 
out. Bastards are more likely to be strong than the offspring of 
mercantile marriages. Capitalism selects women and little children to 
displace husbands and fathers, because they produce at lower cost ; they 
hire Poles and Chinese rather than men of a higher standard of life, 
for the same reason. ‘To leave laboring men to “free competition” 
would mean to brutalize all the civilized races. The “ferocious con 
clusions”’ of Spencer, who would proscribe legislation on behalf of 
the poor, are not the conclusions of the new political economy. 

Evolution is the word which solves all mysteries. The essence of 
evolution is the law of constant increase of human population. Sut 
social evolution is not merely animal evolution. ‘The naturalists have 
fulfilled their whole mission when they have lent to the social sciences 
the luminous idea which renews them: they pass beyond the limits 
imposed on the human spirit if they pretend to give the law to the 
economic and social sciences, and to exhibit the method by which the 
law of evolution is manifest in them.” Mr. Spencer errs at this point ; 
he is prone to reduce social laws to terms of biology. Loria would 
reject the distinction of societies as industrial and military, and would 
adopt a classification based on the prevalent economic forces. ‘Thus 
the order of evolution of society yields the primitive collectivism, when 
land was possessed in common; the stage of slavery ; the stage of serf- 


dom ; the economy of wage-earners. Under the increasing pressure of 


population each of these systems becomes antiquated in turn and yields 


to a higher form. We are in an age when the wage system is no longer 
suitable. It causes misery. It is ready to fall. 
Revolution. If we are to reason from the past there is little hope 
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of avoiding a cruel and destructive catastrophe. The economic sys 


tem of our age is unsuited to the conditions, but those who control it 


cannot or will not see the need of reform. History shows that the 
possessors of power and property become more cruel, more insensible 
to the sufferings of the oppressed until suddenly the pain produces 
revolt. ‘The privileged classes in every historic phase have been pro 
foundly unconscious of the nature of the social movement of their 
time; those who are born and grow up in the shadow of age-long 
rights are ignorant of the unstable foundation and transitory charac 
ter of those rights; they believe them to be eternal, from the divine 
will, and cannot imagine themselves deprived of them by any fatal 
evolution of things. 

But a time comes when the iaborers, slaves, serfs, or wage-earners 
rise and sweep away the old order. The author thinks we are on the 
eve of such achange. The history of the past would compel us to 
expect a costly and bloody revolution. 

But perhaps there are some forces at work which have never before 
been so strong. Perhaps a new and dominant sense of justice and 
social duty may carry us tranquilly over into the new order. At this 
point in the argument, almost at the end of the book, there is an 
appeal to a new order of forces, hardly noticed up to this time. ‘The 
author had said all along that ‘“‘economic” forces dominate social 
movement. ‘There is no distinct definition of the word ‘“‘economic,” 
but the illustrations give the impression that it means physical appe 
tites and needs. Good food, higher income, shorter hours, more 
recreation would give us a population prudent, far seeing, peaceful, 
moral. Improve the external environment and you assure spiritual 
life and social order. 

But now the author closes his book with an appeal to real old 
fashioned “ethical” forces, hitherto kept in the dark background. 
Now, in order to secure “economic” reforms, he calls upon men of 
good will to cure injustice, to respond to the cry of the human sufferer, 
to manifest pity. He declares that society “ought” to employ its 
governments to enrich the lives of the wage-earners, and that legisla- 
tors must “change their spirit” lest they conduct the nation to an 
abyss. The lecturer turns preacher and addresses to his hearers a 
“‘fervent exhortation and a prayer ;” he calls upon the patriot students 
to assist in mitigating inequalities, to wipe away tears, and prevent 
martyrdoms. Here is a noble inconsistency. The man breaks through 
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his customary mode of regarding all life from the “economic” stand- 


point; he sees in an inspired moment that we are no longer mere 
animals, and that sociology is not a branch of biology; that it takes 
the ideal to blow the dust off the actual and lead men even to a 
cleaner sty. 

“The existence of specific duties and the recognition of them, the 
spirit of self-sacrifice, the moral law and the reverence for it in its 
most abstract and absolute form, all no doubt presuppose society ; but 
society, of a kind to render them possible, is not the creature of appe- 
tite and fear, or of the most complicated and indirect results of these.’ 
To this conclusion of T. H. Green every man is forced who really 


’ 


makes an exhaustive analysis of social forces and seeks to change for 
the better the economic conditions of mankind. The “economic 
man” is man; not a brute all compact of appetite and fear, but an 
intelligence which can respond to the words justice and pity. It 
would have clarified Loria’s argument if he had frankly made this 
apparent at the beginning and not dragged it in through stress of 
need at the end. C. R. HENDERSON. 





NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 


CONDUCTED BY J. D. FORREST, A, T. FREEMAN, AND H, A. MILLIS. 


Sociology as an Introduction to Law.— The reconcilement between the 
law and sociology is an accomplished fact. It is no less efficacious for having been 
slow and difficult, and the reciprocal use which the moral and juridical science», on the 
one hand, and the social sciences, on the o.rer, make of one another permits a still 
more intimate union to be foreseen in the near future. This union will consist neces 
sarily in a synthetic unity of their principles and a rational classification of corre- 
sponding phenomena. It will then be found that the philosophy of law will bring its 
data in abundance to social psychology, and the general theory of the state will con- 
stitute but an integral chapter of sociology. 

These previsions perhaps appear premature. Cana science as ancient, as com 
plete as that of the law, depend upon another science not yet formed, without precise 
laws, without determined classification ? 

We judge it supertiuous to insist on the averred fact that law does not constitute 
the principle of social life, but one of its phenomena. But then “it is evident,” as H, 
Spencer observes, “that a more special science cannot be perfectly comprehended as 
long as the more general science which includes it is not.” Their codperation is 
imposed then at the first onset. It is far from being premature, since the material fur 
nished little by little by one side or the other is in waiting but too long. And it is to 
be noted that it is not alone sociology that attacks questions of law; juridical theory 
also daily meets problems insoluble in its own domain. ‘Their case pending hinders 
progress and constitutes a permanent obstacle to generalizations more broad, and 
therefore more fruitful. 

Let us cite some examples at random of investigations which are discussed help 
lessly in the absence of premises capable of embracing the problems in their whole 
extent. 

(a) The principle of nationalities has already forced the door of public and of 
international law. Formulated thus by Bluntschli: “Every nation is called upon to 
form a state, every state ought to be a national person,” it proclaims as the subject of 
law a social individuality whose determination pertains entirely to sociology. The 
consequences are grave in every case; they hold in suspense the question even of the 
subjects of international law. Who are they ? Juridical persons, collectivities indi- 
vidualized by acts of positive law, or living organisms, natural persons, collective 
individualities, able to invoke their innate rights after simple legal proof? In this 
latter case there is put a question of state and capacity, a previous question of fact, 
the necessary criterion of which can be furnished only bv a detailed sociological theory. 

(4) A controversy forty years old has been abandoned by jurisprudence because 
of the ‘lack of bases large enough te permit the problem to be faced in its entirety. 
The question was put by Robert von Moh]: Does a social law (Gese//scha/tsrecht) exist 
distinct from public and private law? It was generally (Treitschke, van Krieken, 
Bluntschli, etc.) answered in the negative. But then how was the canonical law to be 
classed, which formerly rivaled civil legislation, and, above all, the statutes and rules 
of powerful associations not recognized by the state, which often make themselves 
obeyed more easily than the legal authorities? Then, too, what place was to be 
assigned to juridical science, that collective work, the incontestable source of positive 
law, and to custom, which is often maintained along side of, indeed even in opposition 
to, obligatory standards ? There are thus many social phenomena which await dis- 
tribution by a theory more positive than that of natural law, and more synthetic than 
that of positive law. 

(c) In public law the will of the state, of the legislator, of the governmental 
power, etc., is constantly spoken of. Yet modern psychology refuses to volitional 
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facts an existence independent of intellectual and affective states. It applauds their 
reduction to the one and the other, sometimes to the former exclusively. However it 
may be, the philosophy of law cannot make abstraction from this, and in admitting a 
social will it is obliged to turn toward collective thought and sentiments to do the 
work of social psychology. 

(7) Again, let us cite the relations of law with morality. Excepting general 
observations more or less vague, and the indication of very manifest points of contact, 
such as in the analysis of notions of justice, of responsibility, and of duty, we find in 
literature no solution so little precise and satisfactory. Nevertheless, “ the juridical 
order is always not only united, but subordinated to the moral order;”’ there are two 
faces or two questions to solve with reference to every phenomenon. It is, at the same 
time, social and psychic, and it can be elucidated only on this common ground. 

As sociology, on one side, can exert a salutary influence on the consolidation of 
the first principles of the law, the juridical sciences, on the other side, are called to a 
no less fruitful reciprocity. Sociological studies are often reproached, and not with- 
out reason, because their lack of precision, the vagueness of their terminology, consti 
tute too loose a method. The justifiable search for a fixed basis, for a character of 
scientific exactitude, has led some of the most powerful minds to give sociology a 
shape frankly biological. ‘These attempts have formed only the scaffolding, useful for 
raising a coherent body of sociological inductions. The body remains, but the scaf- 
folding, formed of more or less arbitrary analogies, can be considered as definitely 
demolished; and with it have fallen the appearances of precision, in great part fac- 
titious. Here is the point on which the science of law can lend its assistance, thanks 
to the spirit of vigorous classification which belongs to it, in the precise definition of 
notions, and in a notable contingent of already systematized facts which it has 
embraced. Does it not constitute itself the most important client to social science ? 

But are not two domains and two different sciences confounded here ? Yes, if we 
wish to make sociology conform to the point of view of law, a frequent error among 
theoretic jurists, or if we wish to make law conform to the point of view of sociology, 
a mistake often made by practical sociologists, or, in other words, if we try to drive 
one science into another, and thus effect a reduction of that which is irreducible. 
There will be no confusion if we seek in the entire domain of social phenomena the 
unity of the fundamental laws in order to effect, in the light of these superior abstrac- 
tions, a rational classification of the particular domains and a definitive systematiza 
tion of material so complicated. A conciliation attempted in a spirit of synthesis is 
fortified against confusion, provided that it is followed by a comprehensive analysis. 

The connection of the sciences constitutes the basis of all philosophy, facilitates 
considerably the theoretic consolidation of particular branches, and always makes 
fertile the field of investigations. Thus, Descartes created analytic geometry by the 
collaboration of geometry and algebra; Comte foresaw the important results which 
the correlation of physiology and chemistry would give. Combination of the latter 
with physics is now the order of the day. Modern sociology has greatly advanced in 
relying on a biological basis. Finally, the affinity between physiology and psychology 
has given rise to a new branch of the latter, physiological psychology. In this latter 
case there is more than a simple analogy with the relation of sociology and the science 
of law. 

Jurisprudence, that is, the art of making, interpreting, and applying the laws, is 
sufficient for itself, but the philosophy of law, which is called upon to clarify with its 
lights, suffers from its isolation. In attaching it to general philosophy, as the German 
school has done, it is suspended as it were in an unstable equilibrium, instead of being 
furnished with a support. It is only by the medium of the social life that law can be 
attached to a general philosophy, disengaged definitely from all speculative character 
belonging to abstract ideology, 

The general theory of law may have two points of departure. Either it takes as 
a basis the faculties of the individual, his reason or his will, in order to deduce the 
principles of justice, of liberty, of rights and duties; or it finds in society the only 
source of every juridical relation, and consequently of every notion of law. Attempts 
of the first category have succeeded more or less in constructing systems of private 
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law, but they have completely failed in the domain of public law. In vain has it been 
attempted to widen the basis, to substitute human nature for the individual reason. It 


has only resulted in the theory of the state of nature and of the social contract, con 
structed a priort, fanciful and contradicted by the facts. 

Ihe place assigned to public law in relation to civil law is what characterizes the 
two points of departure. If the first determines the second, the institutes of private 
law depend upon the social and political organization. In the opposite case the con 
trary would be true. 

’ The general theory of law still seeks its premises. It will find them in sociology 
more synthetic and more systematic than it is at present. 

One of its branches, which concerns us more particularly, since it constitutes the 
object of the present study, having given rise to many misunderstandings on the sub- 
ject of its classification, deserves special examination. We speak of the general 
theory of the state. Strictly it does not constitute a branch of the science of law, and 
its frequent confusion with public law merits removal. Thus even Bluntschli considers 
his work, entitled Allgemeine Staatslehre, as a general treatise on the state in its 
entirety, and in the double point of view of law and of politics, without distinguishing 
the two aspects of the conception. G. Waitz applies the term politics to the science 
of the state. We shall have occasion again to return to this point, and to the stricter 
delimitation of these three domains. Lorenz Stein is more precise : 

“ There is no system of public law in itself. It exists rather as that which we 
intend by it; it is the system of the organic life of the state itself. Public law con- 
stitutes the juridical expression of this system. Public law is the order, conceived and 
determined as right, of the organs and of their public activity, so far as these latte 
form the unity of the state.” 

We thus have on one side a particular system of organic social life, unified 
state, a system which constitutes the object of its genera/ theory, on the other the jurid- 
ical expression of this life, the object of puddic Jaw. But what do we mean by the 
“ juridical expression " of any social organization, in the double point of view of soci 
ology and of the philosophy of law, which we claim to be the same ? It is its psychic 
life or, more exactly, its intellectual life. Public law is nothing but a particular sphere 
of the social thought, of the intellectual functions of the political organization, a sphere, 
the physical antecedents of which constitute the functional life of the state. 

It is important for us here to determine the relation between the general theory 
of the state and public law. In our opinion it is the same as between the study of 
physico-organic facts and that of psychic facts. The physical and the psychic can be 
brought back to a superior phenomenal unity only in the light of a general philosophy, 
and ought to be considered in their reciprocal relations as irreducible one to the other. 
The case is the same with the two sciences mentioned, the general theory of the state 
and public law. Their domain and their nature are different and distinct, and all con- 
fusion, all mutual encroachment would be absolutely contrary to the philosophical 


in the 


spirit. 
Sociology classifies and explains facts by discovering their general laws ; the par- 
ticular social sciences set them forth by constituting simply branches of the former. 
In this sense the general theory of the state is only one of the great chapters of soci 
ology. This does not hinder, from the point of view of the complete comprehension 
of the phenomena, sociology from being intimately connected with the theory of law, 
the philosophy of which ought to constitute another great chapter of this same synthe- 
sizing science. ‘Thus the place reserved for the study of the state in the totality of 
juridical instruction is plainly justified. Perhaps with time this particular branch will 
be supplanted by a general theory of socia! phenomena, by sociology. The progress 
realized in our time by this science shows us that in the near future it will be consid- 
ered as a necessary introduction to the study of law (Fernand Faure, “ La Sociologie 
dans les facultés de droit en France,” Aevue /ntern. de Sociologie, 1893, 11. René 
Worms, “ La Sociologie et le droit,” #éid., 1895, I. Maurice Haurion, “ Les facultés 
de droit et la Sociologie,” Revue générale de droit, t. XV11).—S1GIsMOND BALICKI, 
These: L’ Etat comme Organisation Carcitive de la Société Politique, Paris, 1896, 
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The Psychology of Social Progress.—Between psychology and sociology 
there is no line to be drawn. The latter science is based upon psychological analysis. 
In considering psychological conceptions we are considering the bases of sociological 
science, and those conceptions themselves can only be really understeod in connection 
with social relations. Man 1s distinguished from the lower animals by his capacity for 
progressive wants. This capacity for always discovering new wants is a necessary 
condition of human progress. What is the psychological explanation for the excep- 
tional cases of people who are absolutely free trom the stimulus of progressive desires ? 
The stream of consciousness 1n the individual life is a current always directed towards 
some end. Man, having no sufficient instincts for the purpose, must achieve his ends 
by way of consciously devised means. Any object of striving having once been an 
end in the subordinate sense of being a means is henceforward capable of becoming 
an end in the principal sense. Any one of the steps may achieve an independent 
interest and become desired for itself. What instinct does for the lower animals habit 
tends to do for man. In proportion as the means by which ends are reached 
become easy and familiar it tends to become habitual and unconscious. There 
is immense gain if, affer we have developed higher interests, we can relegate 
lower ones to automatic action. But the danger is that the mind should never have 
broken through the primitive cycle, or should have been allowed to become auto- 
matic at a low level. Mental struggle, then, is the first law of progress. If any 
individual or class is cut off from this struggle they are cut off from the possi- 
bility of developing higher interests. Every new perception alters the whole group 
of ideas into which it is received. This has for result: (1) that nothing of a 
totally new nature can be received into the mind; and (2) what the mind sees 
depends upon what it already is. This seems to tend against the possibility of any 
state of society in which the individuals shall have the same views, interests, and 
mental experiences. Yet we do have similar views. This is due mainly to two facts: 
(a) that certain fundamental characteristics of affection and gregariousness form a 
common basis upon which all individual life is erected; (4) that we are rational 
beings, and therefore share in a common mental organization which is reflected into 
our social organization. All purposive, rational thought and action is guided by 
noetic synthesis; all automatic action by association alone. The higher the type of 
mind the more complex and complete will be its organization according to interests and 
purposes. <A system of rewards and punishments, therefore, will develop only a quite 
commonplace type of character. Some interest and purpose must be introduced to 
develop character. We no longer need to teach self-abnegation, but the enlarging of 
the self, the finding it in wider interests. At this point psychology merges into soci- 
ology. What is needed in social as in individual life is the introduction of organizing 
and not disintegrating ideas —HELEN BOSANQUET, /nuternational Journal of Ethics, 
April 1897. Fr. 


The Evolution of Domestic Service.—In antiquity servants were slaves; in 
the Middle Ages, serfs. Servitude, though contrary to human dignity, had great advan- 
tages over the present condition, since it assured food and lodging in sickness and 
old age. Now servants, unable to count on gratitude from those they serve, judge 
that faithfulness and patience are folly. They are further degraded by being required 
to renounce their individuality. A model servant must be an admirable machine, 
working noiselessly and impassively at a sign. The servants’ position is precarious, but 
isolation has prevented their union. No law of importance protects domestics. Some 
charitable associations place and supervise maids, but a trade union should take the 
place of such narrow though sincere efforts. In England this social work has begun. 
\ league of women’s trades unions, founded in 1874, tries to group women workers 
who cannot enter men's unions. ‘There is alsoa syndicate of domestic servants which 
publishes the Domestic Servants’ Gazette. Its objects are to protect servants’ certificates 
against unjust masters, to limit hours of work, especially for servants under eighteen, 
to make employers responsible for accidents not caused by negligence, to found employ- 
ment offices and servants’ homes. What will be the results of such unions ? Servants 
will develop a new sense of their dignity and rights. They will cease to be servants, 
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and will become employés with clearly defined hours and duties. Servants will learn 
their business like other workers. The common complaints against servants are often 
well founded, but good work cannot be expected from untaught workers nor goo 
feeling from those whose future is uncertain, and whose present means exhausti 
labor, lack of freedom, the worst room in the house, loneliness and lack of innocent 
pleasures. <A servant in Russia is worse off than when he was a slave; in Aus 
little better. In Germany the position is less humiliating, but pay very low. In cities 
of France servants are in revolt, but in a helpless way, that leads to nothing but pe 
petual change of mistresses. In England they have won some privileges. In th 
United States wages are high, and, with no board to pay, there is every advantage in 
taking service. Nevertheless few do, except immigrants, who have not had time to 
develop a spirit of independence, A young woman prefers freedom and superior social 
position to material advantages. She dreads the loneliness of the country or of a 
house where she is the only servant. Miss Jane Addams, of Chicago, attributes to th 
cutting off from their own family life the refusal of the better class of workers to ente! 
service. She foresees the formation of clubs to furnish social life, the ending of regu 
lar hours at seven P. M., later service to have extra pay, and the lessening of work 
done within the home. Mrs. Stuckert, of Illinois, proposes many homes grouped 


about a common central building, in which washing and cooking shall be done for 
all, which shall lodge the servants, and contain library, reading rooms, assembly hall, 
kindergartens, and dining hall. A family may have its meals sent to its own house. 
This plan does not interfere with family life; at the same time it secures expert serv 


ice under conditions pleasant for the servants.—HUDRY-MENOs, Za Levu 
May 1897. 


The Social Question in the East.—Economic and social conditions are the real 
cause of the Eastern question. The Ottoman Empire is inhabited by many petty 
peoples, differing in origin, dialects, customs, religion, held together by political bonds 
and even by their mutual hatred of which their ruler takes advantage. The economi 
situation is precarious. <A rude agriculture and the raising of animals are almost the 
only forms of labor. Manufacture scarcely exists. Imports pay a duty of 8 or Io per 
cent. ‘There is a tax on salt, on fish, on animals killed at the abattoirs, etc. All agri- 
cultural products, except potatoes, are taxed 10 per cent. As the collection of this tax 
is farmed out 30 oreven 50 per cent, is often seized instead of the nominal! 10 percent. 
The peasant pays many other taxes. Christians pay a tax in lieu of military service, 
as Mussulmans will not serve with them; besides the government does not wish Chris 
tians to be familiar with arms. The tax on domestic animals is 18 cents a head, 
while a sheep or goat in Asia Minor may be bought for 12 cents. There is a tax on 
the laborer’s hut and on his bit of land. The tax on crops is the only one collected 
regularly. The others are allowed to accumulate till some public event when money 
is needed, then all arrears are called for at once. The peasant must then go to the 
usurers or to the large landholders, who furnish him money at high rates, taking a 
mortgage on his land. To obtain seed and the use of farming implements his crops 
are mortgaged in advance. He is never able to pay the interest, and his land is 
seized. Thus the land, not the property of sultan or church, is largely coming into 
the hands of a few officials. ‘Those dispossessed of land are moving to the centers of 
population, forming a vast proletariat. Lack of transportation brings famine in case 
of a poor harvest. Corruption in government, and a more picturesque brigandage 
among the mountains help to depopulate whole sections. Almost all industries are 
disappearing under competition with Austro-Hungary and Germany. Mining is almost 
the only modern industry. There are rich mines of copper, chrome, manganese, borax, 
and coal. The work is nearly all done by women and young girls. The workers 
sleep in the open air, the masters providing nothing but two dirty mats for each per 
son. The day’s work is thirteen hours. The pay ranges from 10 to 20 cents. Only the 
overseers, who are men, receive the latter sum. The proletariat is as yet helpless 
because ignorant, unorganized, divided by religion and race hatred. No reforms will 
remedy the ill. There must be a complete change of social régime.—HUGUES ROSALT 
in Revue Socialiste, November 1896. Fr. 
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Market Wrecking.—During the years 1895-6-7 the world’s production of 
wheat has been considerably below the consumption for the same period. Yet the 
price of wheat has been steadily falling. This anomalous state of affairs can only be 
accounted for by the success of the trickery of market wreckers. Under the old 
system of trading the bare possibility of a deficiency would have sent the price up to a 
high rate. Wheat for nominal delivery in June is being sold in New York at nine 
cents a bushel. This is fictitious wheat sold without intention to deliver actual grain. 
Yet the fictitious price regulates the price at which real grain is sold. The markets of 
the United States are being wrecked for the benefit of gamblers. Essentially, an 
option is a bet upon the price of a certain commodity ata given date. This gambling 
system completely rules the markets of the civilized world. The option sales in a 
year in the American wheat markets amount to ten times the total quantity of wheat 
grown in the United States. The results of the system are: (1) Profuse offerings of 
fictitious wheat have a lowering effect upon market prices; (2) the maintenance of 
the option system involves the active operation of men who are professional market 
wreckers, who gain more by a fall than by a rise in prices; (3) the “bears” have a 
more powerful influence upon market prices than the “bulls ;” (4) the fixing of low 
prices for distant months reduces the prices of spot wheat and tends to stereotype the 
prices of distant months at low rates; (5) the gambling and trickery of professional 
. bulls,” and their frequent defalcations create a constant feeling of 
insecurity among capitalists, and thus exercise a generally depressing effect upon the 
markets. This growing system is thus a gross wrong to producers of wheat and 
some other commodities. The objections to anti-option legislation are no more valid 
than to the existing law against the sale of bank shares not in actual possession. No 
one should be allowed to sell produce which he does not possess, or will not obtain 
and deliver. The anti-option bill which failed in effect proposed this.—WILLIAM E, 
BEAR, Fortnightly Review, April 1897. Fr. 


*bears”’ and 


The Genesis of the Ethical Self.—The child's thought of self is at any time 
a self of habit or a self of accommodation. But the only adequate expression of him 
is that which acquaints us with the self of all the rich social relationships, or the 
* socius.” The question of the further development of the sense of self, based on the 
conflicts of the two earlier partial selves, is really one of vital social meaning, and 
that, too, in the ethical sense. Historical doctrines of the rise of the ethical sense 
are of two classes : those basing the ethical sentiments on sympathy, and those basing 
them on custom or habit. They represent constructions based on the partial selves 
the “accommodating” and the “ habitual."” The child begins to be aware in his 
contact with others of such a presence as the socius. By his actions through obedience 
he learns that there is something always present, a circle of common interest, a family 
propriety, a mass of accepted tradition. As he understands the meaning of obedience 
better, the socius becomes more and more intimate as a law-abiding self of his own. 
It becomes the germ of the ideals of life. (1) The ethical self is a slow attainment of 
the child. The developed ethical sense needs less and less to appeal to an alter self, 
an authority. (2) As the socius in the mind of the child expands, there is the constant 
tendency to make it real in some concrete form in the social group. (3) The law, 
which this self embodies, is in one sense always the realized self of somebody. But 
further, the law 1s a function of the socius —consciousness in each of its two aspects 
projective ” and “ejective.” (4) The social attitude in favor of law becomes to a 
degree habit, but a habit of acting, not a habit of action. It is frequently a habit of 
violating habits.—J. MARK BALDWIN, Philosophical Review, May 1897. Fr. 


The Grievance of the West.——During his campaign work in Ohio and 
Indiana last fall, Professor Hyslop found that when he told farmers that “free silver” 
would lower salaries and wages, they said that was just what they wanted. Upon 
investigating the conditions he found that while prices of farm products had fallen, 
money wages had remained stationary. The farmers could not afford to pay high 
wages, and as a rule laborers would not work for less than they had been receiving. 
lhe cause of this astonishing fact Mr. Hyslop finds in the system of out-door relief, 
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a “system of poor-relief as bad as any that existed in the worst davs of charity in 
He states that “this relief, coupled with the philanthropic tendencies of 


Europe.” 
of living,” and that while 


the community, will secure relief equal to the standard 
assurance of this relief exists, the laborer “ is not likely to work unless his wages give 
him a profit over the standard of living,” unless he gets more for his work than poor 
law relief will give him.” 

But not only does this system of relief keep up wages, it also worse than 
needlessly burdens the farmer with taxes. The heavy taxes also tend to destroy the 
While this problem of out-door relief is not the only problem, it is 
while its 


value of his land. 
one of the most important problems affecting the western farmer, and, 
solution will not solve all his problems, it will afford him great relief. The “ remedy 

is to abolish absolutely all out-door relief..”.—JAMes,H. Hystor, in Forum, June 


1897. 


The Pauper Problem in America.—* Our social structure is abl: 


pauperism.” If asked the cause of this, “I should say that it is the natural, 
and philosophical outcome of the unwise handling of the problem of the poor by : 
policy which, in seeking to obliterate the disease, has only driven it into the vitals of 
society, thereby aggravating the evil and endangering the very existence of the body 


politic.” “ ... . nine-tenths of the present strained relations between the 
and the masses... . are due to the unwise and unphilosophical handling of the 


Ciasses 


problem.” 
But while this is true, it is also true that the origz of the evil is in the depopu 
lation of the country districts. The “natural and self-evident” remedy “is a res 
toration of the balance of population from the city to the country.” This is prac 
The Salvation Army scheme for accomplishing this includes : 


ticable and sufficient. 
“potato patches,’ 


(1) large western settlements, (2) farm colonies, (3) Pingree 
(4) city colonies with cheap shelters, temporary workyards, labor bureaus, and ho 
for the fallen.—F. DE LATOUR BooTH-TUCKER, in Charities Review, April 1897. 


Municipal Conditions in California.—A new charter is being pressed for 
San Francisco. The city has suffered from divided powers and_ responsibility. 
Recently the legislature has given the veto power to the mavor, to be overcome only 
by a three-fourths vote of the council. The early indifference to the city government 
which is gradually giving place to a sense of civic pride, has produced two curious 
results: (1) The city has created no public debt and 1s without bonds, an experience 
not paralleled by any city of equal size, importance, and rapid growth. (2) The same 
short-sighted thrift has prevented the city from owning any public utilities, all 
of which are owned by private corporations. The result has been the creation of 
powerful monopolies, the imposition of high rates, and suspected corruption of public 
bodies, all of which practically amounts to the imposition by private companies of a 
higher taxation of citizens than that of the city itself—Hon. JAMEs D. PHELAN, 
Arena, June 1897. Fr. 


Arraignment of Organized Charities.—The two principal objections to charity 


organizations are: (1) as to their methods. Organized charity has almost become a 
fad. Indiscriminate giving is generally discouraged by students of the subject. The 
mode of labor or partial payment is only an evasion and exerts the same degrading 
influence on the standard of living as does indiscriminate giving, besides instituting 
unfair competition with legitimate business enterprises. It is the systematic and pet 
manent character of organized charity that makes it the most dangerous form of 
relief distribution. (2) Charity organizations *by enlisting the sympathy and contri- 
butions of the rich toward charity relief divert their attention from the means of 
poverty-prevention by social improvements. The evils of poverty arise from our 
social conditions. The remedy cannot be found in any system of private charity, but 
in some means of making the care of the dislocated an involuntary and inseparable 
part of the productive system itself—by some system of industrial insurance. 


—Gunton'’s Magazine, June 1897. Fr. 
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A Defense of Organized Charities.—The only assumption of organized charity 
workers is the recognition of the patent fact of actual suffering. They have no dispo- 
sition to retard social reform. Organized charity deals with the causes of poverty and 
has a splendid record in making dependents self-supporting. It recognizes not only 
the social, but the personal causes of poverty. The mistaken methods of almsgiving 
criticised are the ratson d’étre of organized charities. ‘The charge of bad methods of 
charity organizations should not be laid against organized charity as such. Organized 
charity, instead of taking the soul out of charity, puts a soul into it through the 
sympathetic study and personal attention given to every case. —FREDERICK WILLIAM 
HAMILTON, Gunton's Magazine, April 1897. Fr. 


The Development of American Cities.— Our municipal government is in 
theory more democratic than that of Europe. But when results are compared we find 
that the European cities do far more than ours for “the people,” so that we have 
much to learn from them. 

Good government is largely a question of good administration. This can be had 
in a large city only by intrusting to some one man the full power of executive direction. 
Civil service must be vigorously applied. 

Municipal functions are of three kinds: (1) Those of primar necessity, such as 
police and fire protection (2) others now looked upon as necessary, such as food inspec- 
tion, and the regulation of the liquor traffic; and (3) those affording opportunities for 
higher education, recreation, and comfort, as libraries, parks, play grounds, and public 
baths. In this third class, although our conception of the functions of government 
is widening, we have much to learn. Our cities should do everything promotive of 
the well-being of the people.— JosIAH QuINCy, Mayor of Boston, in Avena, March, 1897. 

M. 


Democratic Tendencies.— Democracy is an old idea, but is now working under 
new conditions. There were democracies in Greece. But there ability was recog 
nized. Here the dogma of equality instead of meaning equality of political rights 
and burdens has gone farther and belittled “special ability” and “capacity.” Then, 
too, the functions of government, just as our whole life, have broadened, demanding 
an ever more complex machinery and more highly skilled administration. While we 
have recognized “ fitness”’ in some of our minor offices, our larger ones have become 


political “spoils,” and as a result we have really less, instead of greater, ability to 
correspond to the greater needs. That we are not securing increased “intellectual 
equipment” corresponding to the greater need for it is our most serious problem. 
— E. L. GODKIN in the Atantic Monthly, February 1897. M. 


The Problem of Municipal Government.— “ Municipal government is doing 
certain lines of work for a city for the least sum of expense. .... Contracts are 
the center and almost the entire circumference of municipal government, ” and there- 
fore “ turnish the chief municipal problem.” It is impossible to find any one thing 
which will solve the problem for all time. Minimizing the number of contracts by an 
extension of municipal ownership and of the “day wages” system can do much. The 
most effective way of then dealing with contracts is to refer them to the people by 
means of the referendum.—HAZEN 5S. PINGREE in Arena, April, 1897. N 
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WOMAN A) 


Child 


labor has been the cause of much discussion and leg 


ND CHILD LABOR. 


' 


islation abroad, but the 


t was not until 


census of 1870 called attention to its existence in the United States that any public notice was given to the 


subject in our own country. 


This bibliography is confined to the United States to aid the investigator by ecpareting the very 


meager American literature of the subject from the large massof English and foreign put 


ications, 


The compiler soon discovered that the larger and by far the most valuable part of the material was 
contained in the reports of the labor bureaus and factory inspectors of the different states. 

In addition to these, references found in periodicals aid in a few books have been given. 

No attempt has been made to refer to the brief mention of the subject found in the general books on 


the labor question. 


he references found in the Analysis and index of al] reports issued by bureaus of labor in the United 

States prior to November 1892, the third special report of the United States department of labor, were 
taken as a basis for the work, and brought down to date whenever practicable. 

The list cannot claim to be complete, even in its very limited range, as it was impossible to obtain 


access to some of the most valuable reports, 
The mine inspectors’ 
not accessible, 


Bibliographic Aids. 


A. L. A, index to general literature. 
Annual American catalogue. 
Annual literary index, 
American catalogue. 
Bowker and lles, Reader's guide 
social and political science. 
Catalogue of the public documents of the LIII 
Congress and of all departments of govern- 
ment 

Comprehensive index of the publications of the 
United States government of the LI and LI] 
Congresses. 

Cumulative index 

Poole’s index to periodic al literature. 

Review of Reviews’ index, 

Tolman and Hull, Handbook of sociological infor- 
mation. 

General References. 


to economic, 


Kelley, Florence. Our toiling children. Pamphlet 
published by the Women’s Temperance Publi- 
cation Association, Chicago, 1889. Price roc. 

_— . “The working ¢ Tila. (In Proceed- 
ings of the 23d national conference of charities 

and correction, 1896, pp. 161-5. 

~Willought by, W. | & Graffenried, Clare de. Child 
labor. ‘Americ an Economic Association, Balti- 
more, March 1890. Price 75. 

Campbe!l!, Helen. Child labor and some of its 
results, Chautauquan, October 1889. 10: 21-4, 

Crafts, Wilbur F, Child labor in the U.S. Pub- 
lic Opinion, April g, 1806. : 260, 

Crowell, John F. The englepnant of children. 
Andover Review. July 1885. 4:42-55. 
maaan J. A. Children who work. Scribner’s 

Magazine, April 1881. 1: 607-15. 

Kelley, Florence. The working boy. American 
Journal of Sociology, November 1896, 2:358- 
68 (also published in the Eight Hour Herald, 


November 24, 1896). 
+The evil of child labor, Leslie’s Weekly, 1890. 


Our Day, September, 


Catholic 


4. 

labor in the U. S, 

1890. 6:192-97. 

Smith, J. T. The children at work. 
World, 43: 619-25. 

Wischnewetzky, F. K. 


70:8 
Child 


See Kelley, Florence. 


reports and the State Census would, doubtless, contain material, 


but they were 


Wright, Carroll, D, Child labor, Our Day, April 


1886. 16: 189. 
General References in Labor Reports. 
‘U.S. Department of labor. Analysis and index 
of all reports issued by bureaus of labor statis- 
tics in the U.S. prior to November 1, 1892. 
(Special report No. 3, pp. 254-8.) Washing- 
ton, 1593. 
Colorado. Bureau of 
1891-2, pp. 139. 
Connecticut. Bureau of labor statistics, Report, 
1885, pp. 44-69; 1889. pp. 5; 1892, pp. 
oe 20%; 1894, pp. 265-91: 1595, Pp. 15. 
Iowa. Bureau of labor statistics. tadhe 9 1888-9, 
Pp. 405-6. 
Kansas. Bureau of labor & industrial 
Report, 1890, pp. 47-50. 
Maine. Bureau of industrial & labor statistics. 
Report, 1890, pp. 180-1; 1892, pp. 216-17. 
Minnesota, Bureau of labor statistics. Report, 
1889-90, pp. 185-233. 
Missouri. Bureau of labor statistics & inspection. 
— 1882, pp. 33-9; 1884, pp. 255-68; 1885, 


labor statistics. Report, 


statistics. 


_ — 1 of statistics of labor. Report, 1882, 
pp. 325-32; 1887, pp. g-10; 1889, PP. 18-25. 
Pennsylvania. Bureau of industrial statistics. 
Report, 1873-5, pp. 372-8; 1886, pp. 
1889, pp. 2E-28E. 

Rhode Island. Bureau of industrial statistics. Re 
port, 1891 (entire report). 

Wisconsin. Bureau of labor & industrial statistics. 
Report, 1883-4, pp. 160-2. 

Factory Inspectors’ Reports. 


‘Ames, Fanny B. Child labor. (In Proceedings 
of sth annual convention of factory inspectors, 

1891.) (Also published in the report ot the N, 
Y. factory inspectors, 1889, pp. 810-17, and 
in the report of the Ohio Department of inspec- 
tion, 1891, pp. 375, 380.) 

L. T. Child labor. (In Proceedings of the 
3d annual convention of factory inspectors, 
1889.) (Also published in the report of the N 
Y. factory inspectors, 1889, pp. 299-300, and 
in the report of the Ohio Department of inspec- 
tion, 1889, Pp. 304.) 


_P- 
Ohio. 


38-50; 


Fell, 
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Fuller. Child labor. (In Proceedings of the 7th 
annual convention of factory inspectors, 1893.) 
(Also published in the report of the N. Y. tac- 
tory inspectors, 1893, pp. 7490-54.) 

Illinois. Factory inspectors. 

15; 1894 (entire report); 18 

Maine. Factory inspectors. Rep ort, 
Bureau of industrial & statistics. 
port, 1894, pp. 213-16; 1895, pp. 218-19.) 

Massachusetts. Chief of district police. Report, 
1887, pp. 13-21; 1894, pp. 8-23. These reports 
corre spond to es tory inspec tors’ re ports of 

‘ other states. ) 

Michigan. Inspection of factories. Report, 1896, 
pp. x, 8, 55 6, 110, 161-2, 210-11, 244-5, 255; 
1887; pp. x!, 9, 49°50, 99-100, 147-8, 187-8, 217 


» 1893, pp. 8 


Jersey. papas tor of factories & workshops. 
Report, 
New York. 


13-15, 


New 
7.pP.7 
Factory inspectors. Report, 1886, pp. 
1887, pp. 28-32; 1388, pp. 30-33; 1890, 
PP- 29-34; 1894, pp. 32-46; 1895, pp. 23-36. 
Ohio. Department of inspection of workshops, 
factories, and public buildings. Report, 1885, 
pp. 65-71, 1886, pp. 880-1; 1889, pp. 51-6; 
1890, pp. 38-43; 1893, pp. 9-10; 1894, pp. 34 
7; 1895, pp. 12-14. 
Pennsylvania. Factory inspector. 
pp. 7-9; 1894, pp. 15-17. 
Rhode Island. Factory inspectors. 
pp. 65-6: 1896, pp. 11-12, 48-50. 
Child Labor in Special Places. 
Chicago. Kelley, Florence, & Stevens, Alzina P. 
Wage-earning children, PP. 49 76. (In Hull 
House maps & papers, Crowell & Co., 1895.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Bureau of statistics of labor. 
Report, 1894, pp. 103-9. 
Maine. Chalk, R. F, Child 
Maine. (In Proceedings of the 6th annual 
convention of factory inspectors, 1892; also 
published in the last report of the Ohio depart- 
ment of inspection, 1892, pp. 640-2.) 
Maryland. Maryland bureau of industrial statis- 
tics & information. Labor of children in 
Maryland. Report, 1893, p. 179. 
New York. Brace, Charles Loring. Little laborers 
of New York City. Harpers, Aug. 1873. 47: 


Report, 1893, 


Report, 1895, 


labor in the state of 


Helen. Child workers in New York. 
(In Prisoners of poverty, Roberts 


331-32. 
Campbell, 
. 199-209. 

, Boston, 180.) 


Daniel, Anna S, 
women & children of N. Y. 
Science, Oct. 1892. 

“Riis, Jacob A. C hildre n of the poor. Scribner’s 
Magazine, May 1892, 11: 531-56. 

The little toilers, pp. 92-117. (In Chil- 

dren of the poor, Scribner, New York, 1892.) 
New York bureau of labor statistics. — labor 
in New York. Report, 1892, pp. 

Pennsylvania. O’Reilly, Mary. ¢ “hild Totes in 
Pennsylvania. (In Proceedings of the 6th 
annual convention of factory inspectors, 1892; 
also published in the report of the Ohio Depart- 
ment of inspection, pp. 602-8.) 


Conditions of the labor of 
Journal of Social 


30: 73-85. 


Factories. 


Brown, Emma E. Children’s 
Atlantic, Dec, 1880, 46: 

Buxton, W. S. Industrial laws and the employ- 
ment of children in factories. (In Proceedings 
of the 2d annual convention of factory inspec- 
tors, 1888; also published in the report of the 

Y. factory inspector, 1889, pp. 306-15. 

Cc ampbell, Helen. Factory children: white child 
slavery. (A symposium.) Arena, April 1890, 
1: 589-603. 


labor: 
787-92. 


a problem. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


Children’s work in factories. American, April! 
1883, 6: 4-5. 
Massachusetts. Bureau of statistics of labor. Chil 
dren in factories. Report, 1871, pp 487-93. 
Massachusetts, Chief of district police. Child 
labor in factories. Report, 1889, pp. 11-12. 

Emp! oo of children in factories. Report, 
1890, pp. 

Employ + ad = “children in factories, workshops, 
and mercantile establishments. Report, 1892, 
pp. 7-11. 

The employment of children 
shops, and mercantile establishments, 
1893, PP. 7-9. 

These reports correspond to the factory reports 
of the other states. 

“Stevens, Alzina P., Woodbridge, A. L., Will, T. E. 
Child slavery in America, Arena, June 1894, 
10: 117-44. 

Stevens, Alzina P. The evils of child labor. (In 
Proc eedings of the 7th annual convention of 
fac tory inspec tors, 18 93.) 

The working child and the inspector. (In 
Proceedings of the roth annual waren of 
factory inspectors, 1896, pp. 9-15 

Sullivan, D.C. Decrease of child ‘ial or in N. Y, 
(In Proceedings of the roth annual convention 

of factory inspectors, 1896, pp. 15-16.) 
Discussion of these papers. Same, pp. 


93-6. 


in factories, work- 
Report, 


16-18, 


} Tobacco Factories. 


Campbell, Annie. Is the employment of minors 
in tobacco factories injurious to their health? 
(In Proceedings of the 8th annual convention 
of factory inspectors, 1894; also published in 
the report of Fesnebeadin, factory inspector, 
1894, pp. 475-7-) Discussion on the employ- 
ment of minors working in tobacco. Same, 
PP- 577-9- 

Mills. 


Maine, Factory inspectors, Report 1893. (In 
Maine Bureau of industrial and labor statis- 
tics. Report, 1893, pp. 188-0.) 

Massachusetts, Bureau of statistics of labor. 
port, 1881, pp. 358-68. 


Re- 


Mines. 
The boy workers at the mines, 
RP. 204-21. (In Coal and the coal mines, 
oughton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 1895.) 


Other Industries. 


Connecticut. Bureau of labor statistics. 
1886, pp. 28-9. 

Maine. Bureau of “ae and labor statistics. 
Report, 1893, p. 10 

“Maryland. Bureau of 
mation. Report, 
178-89. 

Massachusetts, 
port, 1884, p 

New Jersey. 
dustries. 
34-7: 


Greene, Homer. 


Report, 


edustrial statistics infor- 
1888-9, pp. 30-86, 97-125, 
Bureau of statistics of labor. Re- 
Pp. 310. 
Bureau of statistics of labor & in- 
Report, 1879, pp. 88-156; 1880, pp. 


Age Limit. 


Age limit 


“New York. Bureau of labor statistics. 
Re- 


in other states and in foreign countries. 
port, 1892, pp. 23-5. 
Pennsylvania. Factory inspector. Correspond- 
ence on the age limit. Report, 1894, pp. 54-5- 
Wages and Hours of Labor. 
Bureau of statistics of labor indus- 
ages & hours of labor of children in 
Report, 1878, p. 59. 


New Jersey. 
tries. 
various industries. 
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Hours of labor & wages of children and women 

—— in various industries. Report, 1883, 

“Bureau of labor statistics. Wages & 

hours of labor of children employed in factories. 

7 Report, 1884, pp. 
North Caro! 


30-3. 

ina. Bureau of labor statistics. Wages 
& hours of labor of children & women em- 
ployed in various industries. Report, 1887, 
pp- s2-01 

Wages & hours of labor of chi ldre n & women in 
cotton mills. Same, pp. 142- 

Wages & hours of labor of childeen & women in 
tobacco tactories. Same, pp. 154-61. 

Wages & hours of labor of children & women in 
cotton & woolen mills. Report, 1891, pp. 127 


54. 
Wages & hours of labor of children & women in 
tobacco tactories. Same, Pp. 207-20, 


Wages. 

of labor statistics. Earn- 
ings of children & adults in cotton & woolen 
mills. Report, 1886, pp. 80-97. 

Illinois. Bureau of labor statistics. Earnings of 
children in various industries. Report, 1883-4, 
pp. 283-302. 

Massachuse tts. 
Earnings o 
258. 

~Michig: Bureau of labor & industrial statistics. 
Wages of children. Report, 1887, pp. 242-64. 

New Jersey. Bureau of statistics of labor & indus- 
tries. Wages of children employed in various 
industries. Report, 1879, pp. 109-56. 

Ohio. Bureau of statistics of labor. Weekly 
wages of children & women in cotton & woolen 
mills. Report, 1884, pp. 108-13. 

Rhode Island. Bureau of industrial statistics. 
Average wages of children in various occupa 
tions. Report, p. 119. 

Highest, lowest & average wages of children 
employed in various industries. Same, 1891, 
pp. 100-50. 

United States. Bureau of labor. Wages of chil- 
dren in various industries in the United States 
& Europe. Report, 1885, pp. 168-74. 

Hours of Labor. 

Maine. Bureau of industrial & labor statistics. 
Employment & hours of labor of women & 

Report, 1887, pp. 214-21. 

Bureau of statistics of labor. Hours 

Report, 1889, 


Connecticut. Bureau 


labor. 
pp. 28 


of statistics of 
Report, 1876, 


3ureau 
of children. 


children. 

Massachusetts. 
of labor of women & children. 
pp. 450-83. 

Chief of district police. Night work of women 

& children. Report, 1890, p. 18. 

Missouri. Bureau of labor statistics & inspection. 
Hours of labor of women & children employed 
in farming. Report, 1880, pp. 271-5. 


STATISTICS AS TO CHILD LABOR FROM 
PREVIOUS REPORTS HAD NO FI¢ 


Ninth Census, 1870. Vol. I, Population and so- 
cial statistics, pp. 698, 702, 704-15, 719-65, 
768-78, 775-804; Vol. 111, Wealth and industry, 
Pp. 392, 394-8, 411-89, 493-584, 588-633, 759, 
760-6, 767-9, 770-90, 792, 826-30, 832-43 , Com- 
pendium, pp. 596-7, 604-15, 618-9. 

Tenth Census, 1880. Vol. 11, Report on the manu- 
factures of the U. S., pp. 9-14, 88-192, 193- 
378, 379 80, 381-445, 446-65 ; factory system of 
the S., p. 11; Compendium, part 2, pp. 
928-43, 944-1029, 1030-97, 1og8-211, 1358-67, 
1368-77, 1390-9. 
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Bureau of statistics of labor & in- 

Hours of labor of children in fac 
Report, 1880, pp. 34-6. 
Bureau of labor statistics. 
Report, 1892, pp. 17-21. 


New Jersey. 
dustries. 
tories. 

New York. 


ol minors, 


Child Labor and Education, 
of labor & 
& education. 


Work day 


industrial statistics. 


Report, 18 pp. 


25-39- 
Massachusetts. Bureau of statistics of labor. Em- 
sloyment & schooling of children in factories. 
herent. 1870, pp. 134-58 
Child labor & education, 
Education of working children. 
pp. 3. 
Educ aes & labor of children, 
11~34. 
"Ye of child workers, 


Kansas. Bureau 
Child labor 


35, 


Report, 1874, pp. 1-20, 
Report, 1875s, 


Report, 1878, pp. 


Report, 1894, pp, 


Ly & child education, Report, 189s. 


chia 
dy . 
Mz assac ccna. Chief of district The 
education of children employed in manufac- 
turing, mechanical, & mercantile establish 
ments. Report, 1885, pp. 15-10. 
The employment & schooling of minors in fac 
workshops, mechanical & mercantile 
hments. Report, 1888, pp. 24-33. 
B employment of illiterate minors. Re port, 
8. pp. 13-18. 
North Carolina. Bureau of labor statistics. Child 
labor & compulsory education. Report, 1896, 
pp. 86-106. 
New Jersey. 


police. 


Bureau of statistics of labor & in- 
dustries. Education of children employed in 
various industries. Report, pp. 88-97. 

Wew York Bureau of labor statistics. Effects of 
child labor upon education. Report, 1884, pp. 

200-310, 

Ohio, Department of inspection of 
factories, & public buildings. 
ment & education of children. 
pp. 14-18. 

Rhode Send, Bureau of 
Child labor and school 
1888, pp. 120-8. 


Ro, 
1879, 


workshops, 
The employ 
Report, 1891, 


statistics. 


Report, 


industrial 
attendance. 


General Statistics. 

“Jordan, John. Comparative statistics as to child 
labor, illiteracy, increase of population, & state 
regulation in the United States. (In Proceed- 
ings of the oth annual convention of factory 
inspectors, 1895, also published in the report of 
the N. Y. factory inspectors, 1895, pp. 1337-45.) 
S. Department of labor, Condition of all 
children from five to fourteen years of age, pp. 
76-9, 540, 541 (in Slums of Baltimore, uf 
cago, New York, & Philadelphia, Special re 
port No. 7, Washington, 1894). 


U. S. CENSUS REPORTS 


1870 TO DATE, 
;URES REGARDING THE SUBJECT 


ae ay on manufacturing 
+» part 2, pp. 3-6, 24-041, 


Eleventh Census, 189. 
industries in the 
684, 827. 

States. 
Bureau of labor statistics, Report, 

139. 

Bureau of labor 
1353-4, Pp. 122, 269, 302. 

Kansas. Bureau of labor & 
Report, 1890, pp. 38-62. 

Maine. Bureau of labor & 
Report, 1888, p. 162. 


Connecticut 
1885, p 
YVlinois. 


statistics, Report, 


industrial statistics. 


industrial statistics 
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Bureau of labor & industrial statistics. 
235-70; 


Michigan. 
Report, 1885, pp. 61-89; 1837, pp. 
1884, pp. 145-50. 

Minnesota, Bureau of 
1889-90, Ppp. 154-233- 

Missouri. Bureau of labor statistics & inspection. 
Report, 1890, Vol. 1, 62-129. 

New York. Factory inspectors. Report, 
pp. 19-35; 1892, pp. 27-36; 1893, Pp- 
1594, PPp- 32-40. 

Pennsylvania. Bureau of 
Report, 1°86, pp. 51-2. 

Rhode Island. Bureau of 
Report, 1891, pp. 63-152. 


labor statistics. Report, 


1891, 
26-37: 


industrial statistics. 


industrial statistics, 


Factories and Shops. 
Report, 1888, 


Ohio, Bureau of statistics of labor, 


pp. 253-7. 
Hat industry. : 
lal tbor & industries. 


New Jersey, Bureau of statistics of 
Report, 1887, pp. 338, 


Ohio, Bureau of sta- 
1881, pp. 78-82. 


Minin ig “& manuf. industry. 
tistics of labor. Report, 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


New Jersey Bureau of statistics of 
Report, 1880, pp. rro-12. 
Same, pp. 81-4. 


Pottery. 
labor. 
Silk industry. 
Other Industries. 
Connecticut. Bureau of labor statistics. 
1886, pp. 18-27. 
Massachusetts. Bureau of statistics of labor. 
Report, 1870, pp. 373-401; 1834, pp. 401-8. 
New Jersey. Bureau of statistics of labor & in 
dustries, Report, 1880, pp, 78-154; 1882, pp. 
5-94; 1887, p. 18. 
Bureau of labor statistics. 
1884, pp. 22-356. 

Ohio, Bureau of statistics of labor. 
PP. 91-3; 1889, pp. 86-135 
Wisconsin. Bureau of labor & industrial statistics. 

Report, 1885-6, pp. 484-6. 
Statistics as to Education of Laboring 
Children. 
Michigan. Bureau of labor & industrial statistics. 
Report, 1887, pp. 244-63. 


Report, 


Report, 


Report, 1883, 


LAWS REGARDING THE LABOR OF CHILDREN. 


The state laws are often quoted in the reports of other states and for the convenience of those who 
have not access to the original reports references are made to al] such quotations. 


General. 


Connecticut, Bureau of labor statistics. Com- 
parison of the laws relating to child labor. 
Report, 1885, pp. 140-1. 

Illinois. Bureau of labor statistics. Digest of 
American & European laws relating to child 
labor. Report, 1879-80, pp. 193-202. 

Kansas, Bureau of labor & industrial statistics. 
Child labor: how regulated in various states & 
Great Britain. Report, 1888, pp. 26-36. 
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Laws of various states relating to child labor, 
Report, 1891, pp. 3-21. 

Stimson, F. J. Statutory restrictions upon child 
labor, pp. 76-8. (In Handbook of the labor 
laws ot the U. Scribner, New York, 1896.) 

U.S. allen dat of labor. Labor laws of the 
U.S. (Special report No. 2.) Washington, 
1892. Ed. 2, 1896. (See Index.) 


State. 


California. Bureau of labor statistics, Report, 
1889-90, Pp. 330. 

Connecticut, (In Maryland Bureau of industrial 
statistics & information. Report, 1888-9, p. 
20. Also in Rhode Is! and Bureau of industrial 
statistics, Report, 1888, pp. 195-6.) 

Hlinois. (Im Maryland Bureau of industrial sta- 
tistics & information. Report, 1888-9, pp. 


5+) : 7 
Bureau of industrial & labor statistics. 
Report, 1888, pp. g-12. (Also in New York 
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Maine 
Bureau of labor statistics. Report, 1884, p. 
419.) 

Massachusetts. Chief of district police. Report, 
1885, pp. 22-3; 1886, pp. 42-6. (Also in 
Maine Bureau of industrial & labor statistics, 
Report, 1888, pp. 173-86. Michigan Bureau 
of labor & industrial statistics. Report, 1885. 
pp. 91-2. Minnesota Bureau of labor statis- 
tics. Report, 1889-90, pp. 172, 174. New 
York Factory inspector. Report, 1888, pp. 
327-9. 335-9. Rhode Island Bureau of indus- 
trial statistics. Report, 1888, pp. 181-5.) 

Michigan. Bureau of labor & industrial statistics, 
Report, 1887, pp. 266-9. 
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~ Illinois, 


Minnesota, Bureau of labor statistics. Report, 
1893-4, Part 2, Factory inspection, pp. 32-8, 

New Hampshire. (In Maryland Bureau of indus- 
trial statistics & information. Report, 1883-9, 
pp. 36-8.) (In New York Bureau of labor 
statistics, Report, 1884, pp. 426-8.) 

New Jersey. Bureau of statistics of labor & in 
dustries, Report, 1878, pp. 270-1; 1883, pp. 


of factories & workshops. Report, 
(Also in Missouri Bureau 


Report, 1884, 


52-7. 
Inspectors 
1893, Pp. 137-40. 
of labor statistics & inspection. 
pp. 264-6.) 
New York. Factory inspector. Report, 1887, pp. 
8-20, 1888, pp. 351-4; 1890, pp. 23-4. 
Ohio. Factory inspectors. Report, 1887, pp. 19- 
2, 25-6. 
Pennsylvania. Bureau of 
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Apprenticeship and Child Labor. 


industrial statistics. 
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and Bureau of industrial sta- 
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tistics & information. Report, 1888-9, p. 44.) 


Prohibiting the Employment of Children 
for Dangerous or Immoral Purposes. 
Connecticut. (In New York Bureau of labor statis- 
tics. Report, 1884, p. 410.) 

(In New York Bureau of labor statistics, 
Report, 1884, pp. 411, 412.) 

Massachusetts. (In New York Bureau of labor 
Statistics. Report, 1884, p. 422.) 

New Jersey. Bureau of statistics of labor & in- 
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1887, pp. 703, 704. 
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States Having Labor Bureaus. 


California, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Rhode Island. 
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